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PREFACE. 



The Treatise, which is here laid before the English reader, 
is one of several, by different authors, that have been occa- 
sioned by the publication of the remarkable researches of Pro- 
fessor Dozy of Leyden, into the history of the ancient Sanctuary 
and Worship at Mecca, which he has traced — it would seem, 
very distinctly — to an Israelitish origin. 

By continental critics, generally, Prof. Dozy's work has been 
cordially welcomed, not only as a specimen of most able, in- 
genious, and very original criticism, but as adding also con- 
siderably to our knowledge of the ancient affairs of Arabia, and 
throwing light upon some obscure points in the early history 
of Israel. It is natural, however, that, with respect to some of 
the details of so wide and difficult a subject, there should be room 
for difference of opinion, and, at all events, for a yet more close 
and searching examination. Accordingly, some of these details 
have been submitted to a separate investigation by more than 
one distinguished labourer in the field of Modern Biblical 
Criticism. And, indeed, it is only in this way, by the com- 
parison of results arrived at by different processes of inde- 
pendent enquiry, and often from different points of view, that 
we may hope at length to arrive at definite conclusions, which 
may be ranked among the certainties of Science. 

In the First Appendix to the Fifth Part of my Work on the 
Pentateuch I have given some account of Professor Dozy's re- 
searches : and, while engaged in passing that Part through the 
press, I have had before me several of these Treatises, especially 
those of Oort, On the Worship of Baalim in Israel, and On 
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Human Sacrifice in Israel, Pierson, On the Holy Stones in 
Israel, and Kitenen, 6n Baal-Worship in Israel, — all written 
in Dutch, a language with which English scholars are not gene- 
rally familiar, though some of the most valuable critical works 
of the present day, on the Old and New Testaments, are only to 
be read in Dutch originals. In the course of my own remarks, 
I have referred occasionally to the above-named writings. But 
I have felt that I should best serve the interests of Truth, in 
respect of the cause which I have at heart, and best satisfy the 
needs and, I trust, also the desires of English students, if I 
translated one or more of them, with additional notes, either 
confirming from my own point of view the positions of the 
writer, or else, where necessary, stating my reasons for dissenting 
from any of his conclusions. 

With this view I have for the present selected for translation 
the very able Treatise of Dr. Oort. It will be seen that he 
touches all along on questions of great interest in relation to the 
main points of my own argument, as maintained in my Work 
on the Pentateuch, and especially in my Fifth Part, just pub- 
lished, — that he starts from premisses somewhat different from 
mine, and arrives at somewhat different conclusions. Yet there 
is substantial agreement between us; and the differences of 
opinion, which I have expressed in the notes, are meant rather 
to qualify, than to contradict, his views, and tend, as it seems 
to me, to relieve them of some difficulties, and bring them more 
into agreement with those of Prof. Dozy. At any rate, I shall 
be satisfied to have thus placed more fully before English 
scholars for discussion the important questions which Professor 
Dozr and Dr. Oort have raised 

J. W. NATAL. 
London: Aug. 15, 1865. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. A pew months ago appeared the work of Dr. E. Dozy, 
Professor at Leyden, entitled The Israelites at Mecca, from 
the time of David to the fifth century of owr Era. The 
object of it is to show that the ancient Sanctuary of Mecca 
was founded about David's reign, 1 by a body of emigrating, or 
rather expatriated, 2 Israelites of the tribe of Simeon, — that 
these established the great Festival of Mecca, the origin and 
meaning of which has hitherto lain in obscurity, — and, lastly, 
that in the time of the Babylonish Captivity a second colony of 
Israelites, called by the Arabians 'the Second Grorhum,' 8 
arrived at Mecca. 

2. The consequences, that follow from these conjectures, — 
which are supported by so many proofs of various kinds that 

1 This statement of Dr. Oobt, ' about David's reign/ agrees more closely with 
my own view (P.V.App.I.11-14) than with that of Dr. Dozy, who supposes that 
the movement in question may have taken place in the latter part of Saul's reign, 
|>.56,59. But the difference in time is, of course, very inconsiderable ; and, indeed, 
Dozy himself speaks elsewhere, p. 17, of its having happened in 'the time of David, 1 
and on jp.94 he leaves the matter doubtful: — ' Whether they thus settled themselves 
at Mecca at the time of Saul's reign, or perhaps at the time of David's, I must 
leave undecided ; and, if any one chooses to read in my Title ' Saul ' instead of 
'David,' I can as little show that he is wrong, as he on the other hand can show 
that he is right.' But see the reasons given by me for ' the reign of David ' in 
P.VJfpJ.12,14. 

2 According to my view (P.V.App.I.l&) this movement of the Simeonites 
was a regular migration, — « chiefly for want of room, and to relieve the necessities 
of their condition as described in G-.xlix.7/ — and was not occasioned by a sentence 
of exile, for their remissness in the war with Amalek, as Prof. Dozr supposes. 

• According to Dozr, ' Gorhum ' = Q^i, ' sojourners ' or ' strangers ' ; for ' the 
change oigarim or gerim into gorhum or gurhvm has nothing strange in the mouth 
of an Arabian, 1 Dozy, j>.105. The Simeonites, of course, were the ' First Gorhum/ 

B 2 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

in my opinion they stand incontestably confirmed, — are of the 
highest importance. In the first place, Prof, Dozt's results are 
of inestimable value for those who are engaged in the study 
of Arabian History and Literature ; since they supply the key 
to innumerable riddles, and throw light for them upon the 
darkest questions : and, building on upon the foundations here 
laid by Dozy, they may probably discover new facts of still 
greater interest, 

3. But the respected Author does not desire only to 
furnish an important contribution for the knowledge of Arabian 
History ; he wishes also to do this at the same time for the 
people of Israel ; and he hopes that, from the new point of 
view here opened, a light may be thrown upon the original 
Israelitish worship. This expectation is very natural. If the 
din Ibrahim, the old religion in Arabia, which it was Mo- 
hammed's object to restore, was a remainder of the religion 
of the Simeonites, who had founded the Sanctuary, — if the 
great Festival of Islam was originally an Israelitish Feast, — 
then we have here given us a new source of help towards the 
knowledge of the religious condition of Israel about the time 
when the tribe of Simeon emigrated. 

4. Something of this kind was very greatly needed : for, as 
every one knows, the sources, from which we are obliged to 
derive the knowledge of that time, are seanty and not always 
even trustworthy. The writers and compilers of those Books, 
which communicate to us certain particulars about it, give us 
frequently all along, either in good faith or of set purpose, a 
distorted image of it. One after another, Prophets, Priests, and 
Babbies, regarding the history of ancient times from their own 
point of view, have done their best to hide from us the truth. 
It is one-eided when Prof. Dozy lays the blame only on the 
men of the Great Synagogue : Prophets and Priests before them 
have done no less than they. 

5. In the lapse of ages the religion of Israel was unspeak- 
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ably changed ; so that, from what it was a few centuries after 
the Captivity, it is impossible to make out its condition five 
centuries before that event. Those, who give us the history of 
that time, believed that the orthodox worship of their own 
days was the original, and that every variation from it in 
former centuries, as well as in their own time, was to be called 
an apostasy. And under the influence of this conviction, they 
have frequently allowed themselves the liberty of colouring the 
facts in accordance with their own views. 4 

6. The Israelitish worship at Mecca has not had the same 
development. There were no Prophets, Priests, or Babbies, 
who thought it necessary, in the interest of their own convic- 
tions, to set forth incorrectly the ancient state of things. 
Hence there is ground for hoping that at Mecca facts may be 
brought to light, in reference to the ancient religious worship 
of Israel, the traces of which may have wholly or nearly dis- 
appeared in the Books of the Old Testament. 

7. But, in drawing conclusions from what existed at Mecca 
to what may have also existed in Canaan, we must not forget 
that the fate of this ancient tribe also has not remained un- 
changed, nor been handed down to us, traditionally, with 
certainty. It is probable, no doubt, that the religion of the 
Simeonites, cut loose from the Holy Land, may have come 
rapidly to a standstill, and that no such a fermentation may 
have taken place in it as in Judah : but it cannot all at once 
have turned into stone. 

8. The amalgamation of the Simeonites with the Minsei 
(Dozy, j9.74,75), from whom they had conquered their new 
fatherland, or with other surrounding Arabian tribes, must also 
have had an influence. The ' Second Gorhum,' the refugee 
settlers from Cutha, though they adapted themselves to the habits 
of their countrymen whom they found already living at Mecca, 

4 This remark is especially true of the history as told by the Chronicler : see 
P.V.271. 
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did not, we may be sure, submit themselves passively to every- 
thing. Lastly, the greater portion of this ' Grorhum ' was driven 
from the holy soil of Mecca by the ChozaAa ; and these last were 
so far from leaving the old religion unchanged that, according 
to the Arabian tradition, they greatly corrupted it (Dozy,j9.203). 

9. Thus the religion of the Simeonites at Mecca existed for 
about fifteen centuries amidst constant vicissitudes, before we 
have any account of it, — reason enough why we should not 
instantly draw conclusions from what existed in Mohammed's 
time to what the Simeonites brought with them. The book of 
Dozr itself shows clearly what changes took place at Mecca : 
see the accounts about « maqam Ibrahim,' ' h&f and NaUa,' 
&c. We shall return to speak on some points presently. 

10. In fact, the religion of the Israelites in Palestine and 
that of the Simeonites at Mecca are as two twin-sisters, who, 
parted in youth from one another, have experienced heaven- 
wide differences of education ; so that in their old age they do 
not at all resemble each other, while they have, both of them, 
merely slight reminiscences of that which has made them what 
they are. Accurate study of character, however, may still be 
able — from traces of agreement, brought into connection with 
what they each remember of their former course of life — to 
make out what they were in the days of their youth. We may, 
therefore, and we must, make use of this new means of help, 
provided only that we do not forget that we possess here no 
photograph of the Simeonitish religion, but only a blurred 
sketch of it 

11. Dr. Dozy, however, has not contented himself with in- 
dicating the pre-Islamite religion of the Arabians as a help 

4 We are scarcely, perhaps, justified in saying * constant vicissitudes '; though 
Dr. Oobt has enumerated, no doubt, some great causes of disturbance, which may 
have affected materially the worship at Mecca at different points of time in this 
long interval. 
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towards understanding the ancient Israelitish religion. He has 
also quoted some phenomena, which in his opinion characterised 
the religion of the Simeonites,-— has inferred that these, con- 
sequently, belonged to the old Israelitish religion, — and has 
endeavoured to show that the reminiscence of these has remained 
in the Books of the Old Testament. 

12. Has he in this reasoned correctly? He found himself on 
slippery ground. We are easily tempted, if we imagine that 
we have found a track which leads to surprising results, to 
follow that track, and, in so doing, while placing one-sidedly in 
the foreground whatever seems to prove its correctness, to close 
the eye to whatever may be urged to the contrary. Men easily 
find what they wish to find : many sharp-witted scholars are 
thus often led upon a false path. 

13. While Dozy has been eminently successful in the expla- 
nation of some puzzling questions, — as, for instance, in his 
identification of the Meccan Festival with the solemnities 
observed anciently by the Israelites, probably at the Gilgal, — 
on other points, as it appears to me, he has entirely failed. 
With reference to one subject of the greatest interest I wish to 
show this, — I mean, with reference to his attempt to prove that 
the ancient religion of Israel was not a worship of JHVH, but 
of Baal, because Baal was the Deity worshipped by the 
Simeonites. 6 

9 It will be seen that the view, which I have advanced in Part V, lies midway 
between those of Dr. Dozy and Dr. Oort, and would, if approved, serve as the 
meeting-point of both. It appears to me that the ' ancient religion of Israel,' — 
that is, their religion in the time of David, — was the worship of JHVH (IAO, 
Adonis, the Sun) as ' the Baal ' of Canaan, the ' Lord ' of the Syro-Phcenician 
tribes, from whom they adopted this worship after their occupation of the land. 

Of course, this supposes that the Israelites did not arrive in Canaan, as the 
Scripture story says, in full panoply of war, with a grand national religion of their 
own, already highly developed, as in the Book of Deuteronomy, and a splendid 
ritual fully established. It assumes that they came out of Egypt, (as the Egyptian 
traditions seem to imply, which connect them with leprosy,) in a low and im- 
poverished state, and found their way into Canaan rather as a straggling horde of 
separate tribes, — numerous, no doubt, and strong enough to struggle on, until they 
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14. This last fact (italicised), according to Dozy, appears from 
the following circumstances. 

(i) The chief deity worshipped in the Temple at Mecca was called Hobal, i.e. 
hob-Baal, < the BaaL' 

(ii) Beside the image of the god, there was a well serving as a treasury: and 
since in Jojrix.8, among the towns of the Simeonites, we find also ' Baal-of-the- 
WelT ("toon bV2)> & '** probable that this Baal was the Baal proper of the 
Simeonites. 

(iii) The place, which was afterwards called 'Mecca,' was named anciently 
« Ged6r-Baal,' t. e. ' Baal's Enclosure ' or ' Baal's Sanctuary.' This name is found 
nowhere in the O.T. nncorrupted. But the unintelligible ' Gur-Baal ' of 2Ch.xxvi.7 
must be changed into 'Ged6r-Baal,' [i.e. -flj into yft] t and the same must be read 



at last got a footing in the land, but for some time after their arrival (as the Bible 
itself tells us) harassed by a variety of conquerors and oppressors. In short, it 
assume* (what the Book of Judges clearly shows, when carefully studied) that, 
before the time of Samuel, Israel had no political or religious organisation whatever. 

Coming thus, without any definite religion of their own (see 91) — or, perhaps, 
bringing with them only some remnant of the religious notions which prevailed in 
Egypt, Ez.xx.7,8, and which they would be ready enough to discard as ' hateful ' 
(see 116) — and settling among the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who were possessed 
already of a high civilisation, (comp. the nine hundred iron chariots of Jabin, 
Juiv.3, however the story may be exaggerated,) and were possessed also of a fully 
developed religion, — it is most natural that they should have readily adopted the wor- 
ship of JHVH, the « God of the land/ Dr. Oobt says (116), 'An oppressed people 
will never adopt the religion of its oppressors, unless it is absorbed in them, and 
loses its nationality.' With this I fully agree : but the Israelites in Canaan were 
not exactly the ' oppressed,' nor the Canaanites the ' oppressors.' In Egypt the 
former were, as the traditions clearly imply, altogether oppressed and down- 
trodden : in Canaan they appear at first rather as the oppressors ; and, though at 
times down-trodden — sometimes by Syrians, Ju.iii.8, and Canaanites, Ju.iv.2, at 
other times by foreign foes, Moabites, iii. 14, Midianites, vil, Ammonites, x.7, 
Philistines, xiii.1, from whose invasions, no doubt, the Canaanites also -suffered, — 
yet they constantly recovered themselves again, and maintained themselves in 
possession of the greater part — and at last of the whole — of the land. 

To the common people, no doubt; JHVH was always ' the Baal,' even down to 
the time of the Captivity, and was worshipped as such with impure rites and 
bloody sacrifices. But the great Prophets of Israel, under Divine Teaching, — 
beginning, most probably, with Samuel, — were always striving with this idolatry, 
and seeking to raise the people from these gross notions to the idea of JHVH, as 
the Living God. In future, it will be convenient to use ' JHVH ' or • IAO ' in 
speaking expressly of the heathen view of the Deity, which was shared by the 
people of Israel, generally, and ' Jbhovah,' when referring to the higher, more 
spiritual, view of His Character, as entertained by the Prophets. 
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also in lCh.iv.39, (where the place is named simply Ged6r,) by slightly modifying 
the following word, [ue. changing iy TU into ^2 TU]. 7 

(iv) Baal is the planet Saturn ; and Mahommedans of the twelfth century after 
Christ knew still that the Meccan Sanctuary was anciently dedicated to Saturn. 

15. Meanwhile the O.T. tells us that JHVH, and not Baal, 
was the G-od of Israel. But this, according to Professor Dozy, 
is a piafraus of the orthodox Jews of later centuries, to which 
the writers and compilers of these Books belonged. And it is 
still possible to discover some traces of the truth, such as the 
following : — 

(i) Amos tells us, v. 2 5, 26, that the so-called ' Tabernacle/ the Mosaic Sanc- 
tuary, was dedicated to Saturn (Chiun or CheivAn), i.e. Baal, so that a Sanctuary 
of Baal stood at Shiloh, jp.27, just as a Feast of Baal took place at the Gilgal, 
p.U2, comp.p.142. 

(ii) The same is shown by the fact that the place, where the Ark stood in 
Samuel's days, known afterwards as ' Kirjath- Jearim,' was formerly called ' Kirjath- 
BaaT (=Baal's-Town), or simply « Baal/ lCh.xiii.6. 

(iii) ' Israel ' is one of the names given by the Phoenicians in later days to 
Saturn (Sanchon., pA2, ed. OreU.). 

(iv) A worship of Baal or Saturn is also implied by the consecration of the 
' seventh day ' of the week and of the number ' seven ' generally; and Jews of the 
fifteenth century named also the planet Saturn 'Sabbethai' and 'the Star of 
Israel.' 

(v) The strongest proof, however, that the worship of Baal went hand in hand 
with that of JHVH, and existed as lawful worship till David's time, is the feet 
that the name Baal occurs in several Proper Names, — among others, in those of 
the sons of Saul and David, viz. Eahbaal, Meribbaal, Baaljad&h. The Compiler of 
the Books of Samuel, or later Babbies, who disliked this, changed these names into 
Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth, Elyadah : but in the parallel passages of the Chronicles 
the original names are still preserved. 

16. The supposition that a Baal-worship existed lawfully in 
Israel superior, or even next, 8 to the worship of JHVH, is in 

7 See these points of Profc Dozr/s argument exhibited in full in my P.V. 
4gp.I.37-41. 

8 The view maintained by me, in P.V.Chap.XIX-XXI, is, that the worship 
of Jehovah developed itself gradually out of the worship of JHVH, ' the Baal ' of 
Canaan, — that, consequently, the worship of ' the Baal ' was neither above nor 
below the worship of JHVH, but in the oldest times — i.e. probably, until the age 
of Samuel — they were simply identical, — the name JHVH having been adopted by 
the Hebrews, after the conquest of Canaan, or else adapted by a slight modification 
(i.e. by the change of HW into HW) fr° m the mysterious came of the Sun-God 
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my opinion incorrect I shall show this first from the O.T., in 
order then to go on and investigate the connection which existed 
between the worship of the Baalim and of JHVH. We will, 
finally, fix our attention upon the Temple at Mecca, and enquire 
whether the phenomena, which present themselves there, are 
such as to negative our conclusion. 

among the northern tribes of Syro-Phcenicia, the two names being represented in 
Greek, by profane and Christian writers, by the very same letters IAfi. 

Accordingly, we find Phoenician names compounded with Jah, just exactly as 
Hebrew names, e.g. 'Af%cuos=OhaAiah, Bithias=~Bithiah, comp. Abdiel, Bethuel 
(P.V.339). So Rezon, the Syrian of Zobah, was the son of jEZyadah, lK.xi.23, in the 
very same age when David's son was called itaa/yadah, lCh.xiv.7, who appears 
also as Efyadah in 2S.V.16. This seems to show an identity of worship in Syria 
and Israel; comp. the similar conversion of JJaa/berith, Ju.ix.4, into .EZberith, Ju.ix.46. 
This identity, however, is exhibited still more distinctly in the fact that in 2.S.viii.lO, 
the son of Toi, the Syrian King of Hamath, is actually called Jorum, i.e., Jehonm, 
(s'JHVH is exalted 1 ), which name appears in lCh.xviii. 10 as Hadomm. But 
Hadoram is also the name of an officer of Eehoboam in 2Ch.x.l8, who appears as 
Adoram in lK.xii.18, and as Adonir&m in lK.iv.6, v. 14. See App.V. 

It will be found, as we proceed, that the above view gets rid of some difficulties, 
and explains some doubtful points, in the views both of Oobt and Dozr, and, in 
fact, as has been said already (note •), may help, if approved by scholars, to re- 
concile them. 



SECTION I. 

JHYH THE GOD OF ISRAEL. 

17. If Baal was anciently the chief Deity of the Israelitish 
trihes, so that his worship was the lawful, official worship in 
the days of Moses, and long afterwards, whence, then, came the 
worship of JHVH ? 9 Will it be maintained that this was first 

• This question has been answered from my own point of view in P.V. 
Chap.XTX-XXI : see the preceding note. 

I should not say with Prof. Dozy, as quoted by Dr. Oobt, that ' Baal was the 
chief Deity of the Israelitish tribes ' : rather the Sun was ' the Baal,' ' the Lord,' 
the only Deity worshipped by the people, generally, in the days of Saul and David. 
Nor, taking into account the unhistorical character of the story of the Exodus in 
the Pentateuch, and especially that of the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, — since 
half the Book of Joshua is Deuteronomistic (P.V.5), and the rest of it, probably, 
not older than the time of David or Solomon (P.V.212) — can I see ground for as- 
suming, as a matter of fact, that there was any ' lawful, official worship ' established 
' in the days of Moses' or for some time after the Exodus. My view is, rather, that 
the Israelites entered Canaan, probably in large numbers, but as a mere undisci- 
plined horde, and settled down among the inhabitants of the district as they best 
could, fighting here, intriguing there, but practically, in no long time, overrunning 
the land. They must prgbably have had some leader, such as Moses, on their 
inarch out of Egypt : but the Bible itself tells us that he died before they entered 
Canaan. And, as to Joshua, he appears to be entirely a mythical character, most 
of his great exploits having been recorded only by the Deuteronomist in Josiah's 
time, and apparently from his own imagination, not even from legendary traditions 
about him, if any could be supposed to have been handed down vividly through 
the lapse of eight centuries. For, surely, if such legends were current in the days 
of Josiah, — and retained so strongly in the recollections of the people, that the 
Deuteronomist could undertake the task of collecting them, and recording them 
permanently on parchment, — we should find some trace of the renown of this great 
Conqueror in the Psalms and Prophets : whereas his very name is never once 
mentioned. 

In short, my view is that there was no ' lawful official worship ' in Israel, till 
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I entirely overshadowed by Baal-worship, then existed in combi- 

| nation with it, and at last expelled it ? 10 This is, in truth, a very 

improbable supposition. That among a people, which worships 
many gods, it should happen through various circumstances that 
now one, now another, should be more highly honoured, is very 
natural — but not that a people should change its national reli- 
gion for another, unless it loses also its national character, and 
thus becomes, as it were, another nation. 11 

the time of David, when the Tabernacle was erected on Mount Zion. In the. 
Tabernacle at Shiloh, apparently the chief Sanctuary in the days of the Judges, ' the 
Baal 1 of Syria was worshipped ; and possibly as early as Eli's time, or even earlier, 
the Name JHVH was used in Israel, but not with the high spiritual meaning which 
was attached to that Name in later days : for the account in lS.i— iii is manifestly a 
composition out of a much later age — perhaps that of Solomon (PyjLpp JH.23, see 
note w ), — and reflects the spirit and views of the writer, living two centuries after 
the birth of Samuel. This ' worship of JHVH,' then, ' came from ' the Canaanites; 
especially, the Name 'JHVH' seems to have been derived from the more advanced 
worship of the Syro-Phcenician tribes in the north of Palestine. But ' the Baal,' 
the Sun-God, was 'the God of the land' throughout the whole district: and, if his 
chief place of worship for Israel was at Shiloh, yet ' the Baalim,' as representatives 
of ' the Baal,' were doubtless worshipped in various places, as is indicated by the 
names BaaUBerith, Baal- Gad, Baal-Hamon, Baal-Hazor, BaaUHermon, Baal-Meon, 
Baal-Perazim, Baal-Zephon, Baal-Shalisha, Baal-Beer, Baal-Tamar, &c. : comp. 
also Beth-Shemeeh, * House of the Sun,' with Beth-El, ' House of El,' and note En- 
Shemeeh, ' Fountain of the Sun,' Jo.xv.7,xviii.l7, Ir-Shemesh, l City of the Sun,' 
Jo.xix.41, Kheres, 'the Sun,' Ju.i.35, Timnath-Kheres, 'Timnahof the Sun,' Ju.ii.9. 
Comp. also the mythic Hebrew Hercules, Samson (ripp^?, ' the Sun '). If even 
these names were all given originally by the ancient Canaanites, they would prove 
(i) that ' the Baal ' was the Sun, and (ii) that Sun-worship was at that time 
common in the land ; and the whole history teaches us that the Israelites made 
such names their own, by adopting the worship of ' thcBaalim ' all over the land, 
as in the case of Gideon's father, who had 'an altar of the Baal,' Ju.vi.25. 

19 No ! Before SamueTs time JHVH- worship was Baal-worship, and such it con- 
tinued to be for the mass of the people, even down to the time of the Captivity. 
Only in every age, from Samuel downwards, a few of higher mind were Divinely 
taught to look themselves, and strove — but for the most part in vain — to teach 
their people to look, above JHVH, the Sun-God, to Jbhovah, the living Elohim, 
who made ' the Sun to rule by day, and the Moon by night.' 

11 It will be seen that our view does not require this ' unnatural' supposition. 
We do not imagine that the Hebrews, on coming out of Egypt, where (if the tra- 
dition is to be relied on at all) they had been living in an abject and miserable 
condition, had any particular national Deity. They most probably worshipped the 
gods of Egypt (see Ez.xx.7,8), and followed to some extent the Egyptian customs. 
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18. Every people of antiquity, every tribal confederation, had 
its G-od, after whom it was named, in whose name it was sum- 
moned to battle, by whom solemn oaths were taken. This God 
protected his people and fought for it; so that, from the more 
or fewer victories which the people gained, the might or weak- 
ness of its God appeared, 2K.xix.12. And, naturally, each people 
regarded its own God as the God of Gods. Moab was the people 
of Chemosh, N.xxi.29, Jer.xlviii.7,13, lK.xi.7,33, 2K.xxiii.13 ; 
Amnion's God was Milchom, 2K.xxiii.13, anciently, — perhaps 
when that people was more closely united with the Moabites, 
— also Chemosh, Ju.xi.24; that of the Philistines was Dagon, 
Ju.xvi.23, lS.v.2, that of the Sidonians, Astarte, lK.xi.5,33. 12 

19. 'No people ever fell away from its God.' This was in 
Jeremiah's days & we^-known truism, which led him to exclaim 
to Israel, ii.ll: — 

'Has ever a nation changed its God, though it is no God? Yet my people 
has changed its Glory for a thing of naught' 

But they had no attachment to this worship as a national worship inherited from 
their fathers, and would very naturally — if only to ingratiate .themselves with the 
people of the land — adopt the worship which they found in Canaan. And this is 
just exactly what they did, according to the statements of the Bible itself, though 
in later Deuteronomistic notices, Ju.ii.11-13, &c. But even the Elohistic story im- 
plies that they knew nothing about JHVH till the time of the Exodus, E.vi.2-7, 
which seems to be based on the historical fact, that they knew nothing of it before 
they left Egypt and (probably after a short — not forty years'— wandering) entered 
into Canaan. 

Nor again, is there any sign, as it seems to me, of any definite ' national cha- 
racter ' having been formed among them, till the time of Samuel's efforts for the 
organisation of the whole community, the progress of which was somewhat inter- 
rupted during the reign of Saul, but brought to completion under David. 

The adoption of the religion of Canaan by the invading Israelites may perhaps 
be paralleled with the adoption of Christianity by the northern barbarians, who 
made their irruptions into the Roman Empire. 

w But, even according to the Pentateuch itself, JHVH was not theJGod of Israel 
before the time of Moses, E.vi.2-7 : and this account of the Elohist of Samuel's 
time seems to point, as we have argued, to the historical fact, that JHVH was 
not really known to the Israelites until they left Egypt and settled in Canaan ; 
while other indications seem to show, as I have argued in Part V, that in Samuel's 
days JHVH had been only recently set forth — probably, by Samuel himself — as 
Jehovah, the Living God, the God of Israel. 
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It may be said, in answer to this complaint, that the Israel 

I of Jeremiah's days was, according to the Prophet himself, an 

J example of a people changing its God. But be it remembered 

that here an ambassador is speaking, who characterised, as revolt 

I from JHVH, whatever in the popular religion was in his view 

1 unlawful, whatever practice conflicted with his own idea of 

f JHVH-ism. Although in Jeremiah's time the Gods of Judah 

were even * more in number than their cities,' Israel was still, 

nevertheless, then as ever, the people of JHVH. 

20. The language of the Prophets, who continually reproached 

the people with forsaking JHVH, — the notices of the writers of 

Judges and Samuel, who knew no other causes of national 

affliction than idolatry, and constantly ascribed the miseries of 

Israel to that source, — might easily lead^us on a false track. 

Before the Captivity, Israel was absolutely not in the possession 

of Monotheism. A few might raise themselves to this height ; 

but the mass of the people were thorough-going polytheists. 

t Still, that did not prevent JHVH remaining all along the God 

I of Israel. 18 An anti-JHVH-istic worship was never popular in 

I Israel. 

v 21. How deeply, indeed, the reverence for JHVH had pene- 

J trated the heart, not merely of Priests and Prophets, but of the 

/ People, appears from the religious history of the northern king- 

# dom. Surely, if in the days of Saul and David JHVH stood in 

' the shadow of Baal, — nay, had even his place contested, as the 

' God of Israel, — then it is inexplicable that Jeroboam, the son 

of Nebat, should have established a worship of JHVH, of which 
fact, however, there can be no doubt. 14 He would rather, in 

1S Certainly, JHVH remained all along the God of Israel, — that is, as we sup- 
pose, from the time when Samuel and the prophets of his school first introduced 
the idea of Jbhovah being the Covenant-God of Israel. 

14 It is not at all inexplicable if, in the eyes of the people, JHVH was the same 
as the Baal. And that this was the case we gather from the fact that both Saul and 
David had sons whose names were compounded with Baal, viz. "Eahbaal, Baalyad&h 
(15.v), as well as others whose names were compounded with JHVH, as Jonathan, 
lS.xiii.2, Adonya^ ShephattaA, 2S.iii4. Accordingly, at Byblus, Adonis (JHVH) 
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opposition to Solomon's temple-worship, have done homage to 
Baal. 15 Under Ahab, the worship of the Tyrian Baal was in- 
troduced — or at least favoured — by the king. 16 Violent was 

had a famous temple in common with the goddess Baaltis, Yon der Alm, Lp.494, 
495. And, that the worship established by Jeroboam was really the worship of 
JHVH, the Baal of the tribes of Canaan, is plain from his setting np calves, — 
or, rather, heifers, see notes IT » "• — as symbols of the Deity, lKxii.28-30. Von der 
Ajlm observes, Lp.477: — 'The steer was in all West- Asiatic religions, and also 
with the Egyptians, the image of the Sun-God. Doubtless, the usefulness and 
strength of this animal determined its being chosen as the symbol of this Deity.' 

Accordingly, by the calf at Bethel was set up an Ashera, 2K.xxiii.15, just as in 
the Temple of JHVH at Jerusalem, 2Kxxiii.6, — that is, a phallus, note M , the 
symbol of the worship of Adonis, which is so constantly connected with ' the Baal,' 
E.xxxiv.13, D.v.ii.5, xii.3, lK.xiv.23, 2K.xvii.10, xxiii.14, Mic.v.12,13, and comp. 
2K.xvii.16 — 'And they made them molten images, even two calves, and made an 
Ashera, and worshipped all the host of heaven, and served the Baal* 

And, if the mention of 'the host of heaven' leaves a doubt whether the expression 
4 served the Baal ' may not be used here in a more general sense, for idolatrous 
worship of any kind, yet we read more distinctly in Tob.i.4,5, — ' All the tribe of 
Nephtali my father fell from the House of Jerusalem, which was chosen out of all 
the tribes of Isiael, that all the tribes should sacrifice there, where the Temple of 
the Habitation of the Most High was consecrated and built for all ages. Now all 
the tribes which revolted together, and the house of my father Nephthali, sacrificed 
to the Baal the heifer* See especially note w . 

l * Jeroboam's object was not to prevent the people recognising JHVH as the 
God of Israel, but to prevent their going up to Jerusalem, lK.xii.27. And, in fact, 
the worship of JHVH was, probably, not more corrupt under Jeroboam at Dan 
and Bethel, than it was in Judah under his rival Rehoboam, under whose reign we 
read, l&xiv.22-24,— 

' Judah did evil in the sight of Jehovah, and they provoked Him to jealousy 
with their sins which they had committed, above all that their fathers had done. 
And they also built them high-places, and statues, and asheras, upon every high 
hill and under every green tree. And there was also the sodomite (lit ' holy-one,' 
i.e. consecrated to the Deity) in the land: they did according to all the abomina- 
tions of the nations which Jehovah drave-out before the sons of Israel.' 

16 Ahab, at the instance of his wife Jezebel, introduced the worship of the 
Tartan Baal, — called by the Greeks 'the Tyrian Heracles ' — still the Sun-God, but 
worshipped under a different name* and, probably, with different rites — especially, 

* Some, as Munteb, Eel. der Karth. pAl, and Hamakkr, Misc. Phcen. p. 240, 
derive this name 'Herakles' from ^plH, harachal, 'he who goes about,' comp. 
Psjdx.6. But Movers, ip.430-2, rejects this derivation, and, appealing to the 
name 'ApxoXefa, the son of Phoenix, the founder of Gades, Etym. Mag., he derives 
it from ^3"1K, Arched, of which word the first half, meaning 'Fire,' occurs in the 
word Ariel, Is.xxix. 1,2,7, and the last half is found in Jehuchal or Juehal, Jer. 
xxxvii.3,xxxviii.l, = ' Jah prevails,' comp. G.xxxii.25.28, Hosjdi.3,4. — Ed. 
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the opposition, sharp the conflict, and quickly was it decided : 
and Jehu put an end to this worship for ever. 17 

with a dreadful system of human sacrifices (P.V.p.293). So Josbphus says, Ant. 
VIILxiii.l — 'Ahab married the daughter of Ithobal (Ethbaal), the King of the 
Tyrians and Sidonians, whose name was Jezebel, from whom he learned to worship 
her Gods. For this woman was energetic and daring, and went on to such a pitch 
of shameless madness, that she even built a temple to the Tynan Deity, whom 
they call Bel. 1 And again he says, ^n^.IX.vi.5, — * This Baal was the God of the 
Tyrians. And Ahab, wishing to gratify his stepfather Ithobal, King of the Tyrians 
and Sidonians, built a temple to him.' But JHVH was the Syrian Baal, the God 
of Byblus and Lebanon (P.V.App.III.11, Mov.i.p.176,181,188,195), though (as we 
have said) the Sun-God still, in all cases. Mov.i.^.184. 

As the Ttyrian Baal was, apparently, not known in Israel till the time of 
Ahab, it is plain that ' the Baal, 1 to whom Gideon's surname ' Jerubbaal ' refers, 
must have been the Syrian or Syro-Phanician Baal, Adonis-IAO. Perhaps, the 
worship of this Syrian Baal was more easy, sensual, and lascivious, than the 
severer and stricter worship of the Tyrian Baal. 

17 Jehu rooted-out the worship of the Tyrian Baal, introduced by Jezebel, but 
not that of the Syrian Baal ; for we are expressly told that, though Jehu ' de- 
stroyed the Baal out of Israel,' yet he ' departed not from the sins of Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, the golden calves of Bethel and Dan.' 
2K.x.28,29. And, accordingly, we find the worship of the calves of Bethaven 
(= Bethel) referred to in the days of Jehu's great-grandson, Jeroboam, by the pro- 
phet Hosea, viii.5,6, x.5, whereas in ii.8,17, the people of Samaria are spoken of 
as still serving 'the Baal' or 'the Baalim': and both in ii.8 and xiii.l the LXX 
has rp B4o\, where the feminine article is explained by the more full expression in 
Tob.i.5, %0vov ry Bda\ if ZafidXei, 'they sacrificed to the Baal the heifer'; comp. 
2K.X.29, od 8aftfl\€i* ad xpiMroi iv BeutoiK teal iv AcU, < the golden heifers in Bethel 
and in Dan,' and see also the LXX version of lK.xii.28-32, where 9dfia\is t * heifer,' 
is continually used. 

And so writes Von der Alm, i.p.611 : — * Jehu, it is true, at the instance of the 
prophets, extirpated the worship of [the Tyrian] Baal: but it is not recorded 
that he burnt also the Asheras. Bather, we find from 2Kxiii6 that Jehu's son 
and follower, Jehoahaz, like his father, maintained the worship of the calf [v Bda\ 
7} 9dfia\is] at Bethel, and, it is added, the Ashera remained standing in Samaria.' 
This was, no doubt, the famous Ashera which Ahab made, lKxvi.33, and which 
Manasseh seems to have copied, 2K.xxi.3, and which was at last burnt by Josiah, 
2K.xxiii.15. It was, probably, not connected particularly with the worship of th* 
Tyrian Baal, which Jehu extirpated, but belonged to the old worship of JHVH, 
which he did not wish to abolish. We read, indeed, of ' 450 prophets of the Baal 
and 400 prophets of the Ashera, who ate at Jezebel's table,' lK.xviii.19; so that 
this Tyrian Princess patronised both forms of worship ; and, in fact, the name of 
her daughter, ' AthaUoA,' 2Kviii. 18,26, was compounded with JHVH. And these 
were all assembled by Elijah on Mount Carmel. But it is noticeable that only ' the 
450 prophets of the Baal ' are addressed by the prophet, and said to have been 
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22. Especially, let it be observed that, when the northern 
kingdom had been carried captive, and so the best part of the 
people was no longer in the land, but had made way for 

killed by his orders, lKxviii. 22, 25,40 : so that even Elijah is not represented as 
judging so severely ' the prophets of the Ashore/ that is, apparently, the prophets 
of the old worship of the Syrian Baal. 

Also, these same '400 prophets,' apparently, are called together by Ahab, as 
prophets of JHVH, and they reply in the name of JHVH, lK.xxii.5,6, and so 
Micaiah is spoken of as 'a prophet of JHVH besides? v.7,8. It seems plain, 
therefore, that the prophets of the Ashera at Bethel, — who were, of course, pro- 
phets of * the Baal the heifer ' there, — were regarded as ' prophets of JHVH,' — in 
other words, that 'the Baal' of Bethel was identified by the people with JHVH. 

Further, it is evident from Hos.iv.15 — ' Though thou, Israel, play the harlot, yet 
let not Judah offend ; and come ye not to the Gilgal, neither go ye up to Bethaven 
(Bethel), and swear ye not, Life of JHVH! (JHVH for ever!)'— that the people 
of Judah were in the habit of frequenting these high-places of Israel at the Gilgal 
and at BetheL But so also the people of Israel seem to have been in the habit of 
attending some similar idolatrous worship at Beersheba, in the south of Judah, 
Am.v.5 — ' Seek ye not Bethel, neither come ye to the Gilgal, and pass not to Beer- 
sheba/ — and again, viii.14, 'They that swear by the transgression of Samaria 
( «the heifer at Bethel,) and say ' Thy God for ever, Dan ! ' and 'The way of 
Beersheba for ever ! " It would seem that at each of these places, Bethel, Dan, the 
Gilgal, Beersheba, there were well-known festivals connected with the worship of 
JHVH, 'the Baal' of Canaan, the 'God of the land/— and that the symbol of the 
Deity at Dan and Bethel, — if not also at Gilgal and Beersheba, and perhaps other 
places in both kingdoms — was a heifer (9dfia\is) t which accounts, perhaps, for the 
LXX using often the feminine article, which some refer to eWAv, • image/ understood. 
It may be useful to collect here in one view the different forms of expression 
employed by the LXX for ' the Baal ' and ' the Baalim ' : — 

6 BdaX, Ju.ii.13, vi.25,28,30,31,3?, viii.33, lK.xvi.31,32, xviii.22,26,40, xix.18, 

2K.iii.2, x.18,19,20,21,22,23,25,28,27,28, xi.18, xvii.16, xxiii.4,5; 
if BdaA, 2K.xxi.3, Jer.ii.8,23,28, vii.9, xi.13,17, xii.16, xix.5, xxiii.13,27, Hos.ii.8, 
xiii.1, Zeph.i.4; 
N.B. Jeremiah has always y Bda\ ; in Eom.xi.4 $ BdaX stands for 6 Bda\ of 
lK.xix.18 ; 
Bdox, lK.xviii.21, 2ClLxxiii. 17,17 ; 
6 Baa\lfL, Ju.x.10 ; 
ol Baa\f/ti, Ju.u.ll,m.7,vm.33,x.6,lSjrii.l0, lK.xviii.l8,xxil53(54), 2Ch.xxxiii.3, 

xxxiv.4, Hos.ii.17, xL2 ; 
al BaaAf/ti, lS.vii.4, 2Ch.xxiv.7 ; 

while they express also 'the Baal' in lK.xviii. 19,25, Jer.iii.24, Hos.ix.10, by 
y alirxivv, 'the shame/ ( = n#3, bosheth, as in Ish-bosheth, Mephi-bosheth, 
Jerubbesheth, comp. 'the Bosheth' used for 'the Baal' in Jer.iii.24, xi.13, 
Hos.ix.10,) and 'the Baalim' by rh dtuXa, 'the idols/ in 2dutvii.3, 
xxviii.3(?), Jer.ix.14. 

C 
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Assyrian colonists with strange religions, yet the worship of 
JHVH, however adulterated and degenerated, still prevailed 
there. The writer of 2K.xvii, although very inimically disposed 
towards that people [the Samaritans], who gave the Jews so 
much trouble after the Captivity, cannot deny this; see ex- 
pressly v.26-28. 18 If this was so in Ephraim, with surrounding 
[heathen] tribes, how much more must it have been the case 
in Judah, which for a long while had not been so much mixed 
up with Canaanites, and in which, as appears by the result, 
Mosaism had struck much deeper root than in the north of the 
land. 19 

18 The writer of 2Kxvii does not appear to have lived after, but during, the 
Captivity, co0ip.2K.xxv. 27-30, and therefore had no experience of the ' trouble ' 
which the Samaritans gave the Jews in Nehemiah's time, nor, consequently, had 
he any special ' animosity 1 against them. He depicts, indeed, their idolatries very 
strongly in 2K.xvii ; but just as the Deuteronomist paints in the strongest colours 
the abominations of the Canaanites, and their (imaginary) extermination by Israel 
under Joshua at God's command, in order to convey a lesson to the people of Judah, 
and impress upon them the terrible dangers which threatened them in consequence 
of their own sins : see P.III.8 84-886. 

But the language used in 2K.xvii, and especially in v. 26-2 8, 'they know not 
the manner of the God of the land,' seems to point exactly to such a worship of 
JHVH as we have supposed, which these Assyrian foreigners were taught by one 
of the former priests of JHVH, v. 27,28, yet were allowed to mingle with it their 
own idolatrous worships, v.29-32 : so ' they feared JHVH, and served their own 
gods,' v.33. 

19 What sign have we of Mosaism 'striking' any such ' deep root' in Judah till 
the time of David and Solomon, some centuries after the Exodus ? None whatever. 
Bather, Samuel, the first great Reformer of Israel, was himself (to all appearance) 
a man of Ephraim (P.V.272), and from his nearer proximity to the Syro-Phoenician 
tribes may have been brought into closer contact with the higher mysteries of their 
religion, and among them with the secret meaning of the name JHVH, that name 
'full of mystery,' and 'taught in the priestly mysteries by the very oldest Phoenician 
hierophants,' P.V.App.IIIA8. 

Instead, therefore, of saying, that from the first ' Mosaism had struck much deeper 
root in Judah ' than in Israel, we should rather say that the influence of Samuel, and of 
the prophets of his school under David and Solomon, had naturally produced a stronger 
effect upon Judah, because their force was concentrated, in David's and Solomon's 
time, around the Court and Sanctuary in Jerusalem. Yet even this must be said 
with some reservation, when we reflect upon the gross idolatries which were prac- 
tised all along in Judah even by Solomon himself, and down to the seventeenth 
year of the good king Josiah. The history, indeed, is more severe upon the doings 
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23. With our eye on this fact that, from the time of Solomon 
onwards, JHVH was incontestably the God of Israel, and ob- 
serving that 'no people changes its God,' we ask — If in the days 
of Moses Baal was the national Deity of Israel, when did that 
complete revolution in the national character take place, by 
which it became, from the people of Baal, the people of JHVH ? 
If in David's time Baal was still the true God of Israel, what 
happened, then, through which in Solomon's time, and ever 
afterwards, JHVH took his place ? 20 

of the people of Israel : but we must not forget that it was written by a man of 
Jtcdah, and that we have no accounts of the affairs of the northern kingdom from 
one of themselves, except perhaps, in the legendary stories of Ehjah and Elisha, 
and except also what we may gather from the prophets who prophesied in Israel, 
Hosea and Amos, and whose language concerning their countrymen is hardly 
more strong than that which Jeremiah uses of Judah. 

20 We answer this question in the words of Von der Alm, i.pASZ : — ' The whole 
300 years of the period of the Judges must be regarded as a time, during which the 
Hebrews and Canaanites, under various leavening influences, were blended into one 
people. In this process the Israelites, it is true, had the upper hand as regards 
external power : but, as happens to all conquerors, they submitted themselves to 
the old inhabitants of the land in respect of religion, morals, and customs. When 
they came forward as one people under David and Solomon, their whole worship 
was Phoenician : Phoenicians built the Temple at Jerusalem, and the national Deity 
became the mysterious Phoenician IAO or JHVH. , 

In ' the days of Moses ' — or, rather, in ' the days of the Exodus ' — there was, 
as we suppose, no national Deity of Israel. What worship they had was loose and 
undefined, as that of a straggling, undisciplined, horde might be : and thus it had 
no hold upon them. But, whatever it was, they appear (even from the Bible 
accounts) to have adopted readily the religion of Canaan, and fell into the worship 
of the ' God of the land,' the Phoenician Baal, JHVH or IAO. In Samuel's time, 
JHVH or, as the Prophet desired to have it, Jehovah was formally recognised as 
the ' God of Israel ' ; and, regarded in this light, there was no strong repugnance 
in pious minds, — at least* down to the early part of David's reign, — to call Jehovah 
' the Baal ' of Israel, — as we see by the names of the sons of Saul, and Jonathan, 
and David himself, Eshbaal, Meribbaal, Baalyadah. Thus in the time of Samuel, 
Saul, and even the early part of David's reign, Jehovah was ' the Baal/ even in 
the eyes of enlightened men, as JHVH always was in the eyes of the multitude. 
There was, therefore, no such ' complete revolution in the national character,' as 
Dr. Oobt speaks of. But very soon, it would seem, in the reign of David, — perhaps, 
after the erection of the Tabernacle on Mount Zion,— the name * the Baal ' ceased 
to be used by pious people in speaking of ' Jehovah ' ; it was reserved by them 
for JHVH, as worshipped by the idolatrous majority. These latter, however, — 

c 2 
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24. The circumstance, that in later time JHVH was the 
* God of Israel,' is of so great weight, that we have a right a 
priori to assume that he was this from the time when Israel 
became a people, i.e. after the Exodus out of Egypt. 21 Incon- 
testable certain evidences must be adduced to prove the con- 
trary, if we are to be required to believe it. 22 

that is, the people at large — seem certainly to have been in the habit of addressing 
JHVH by the name * the Baal,' as we gather from Hos.ii.16,17. 

21 Surely, there is no real evidence in the history (not including, of course, the 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua) that Israel did become a people till the days of 
Samuel. Everything seems to point to Samuel as the great Organizer, as weU as 
Reformer, of his people: <aw»p.lS.vii.3-17, especially v. 16-17, and lS.viii,xii. 
Before his time, as we gather from the accounts in the Judges, they acted as sepa- 
rate tribes, — coming together, voluntarily, Ju.xx.1, but not recognising any central 
authority, * doing every man that which was right in his own eyes/ Ju.xxi.25. 
According to the Song of Deborah, several of the tribes — as Reuben, Gilead, Dan, 
Asher, —took no part in Barak's great movement, nor are Judah, Simeon, Levi, 
named in connection with it So Gideon and Jephthah had only partial followings. 
Saul seems to have been the first, who summoned with a voice of authority ' all 
Israel ' to war, and ( blew the trumpet throughout all the land, saying, Let the 
Hebrews hear ! ' lS.xiii.3. 

In fact, they may more properly be said to have become a nation first, when 
' they refused to obey the voice of Samuel, and said, Nay ! but we will have a king 
over us, that we also may be like all the nations, and that our king may judge us, 
and go out before us, and fight our battles,' lS.viii. 19,20. 

22 The proofs, which seem to show that JHVH was not recognised as the national 
' God of Israel ' until the days of Samuel — though they had probably before this 
begun to worship him, as the ' God of the land '—are chiefly the following. 

(i) The Elohist distinctly states that the name JHVH was' not known in Israel 
until the time of the Exodus. If we set aside, as unhistorical, the account of the 
miraculous revelation of this name to Moses, the residual fact, which seems to lie 
really at the basis of this account, is this, that they did not know that name until 
they left Egypt and settled in Canaan. 

(ii) This is supported by the fact that the Syro-Phoenicians, living in the North 
of Canaan, in Byblus and on Lebanon, notoriously did use a name, represented in 
Greek by the same letters as JHVH, viz. IAfl, as the great mysterious name of this 
Baal, the Sun-God, who was called also 'Adonis ' and ' God Most High,' as Jehovah 
is called in Scripture * Adonai ' and ' El Most High.' i>.V.^>p.III.10,ll, &c. 

(iii) It is still further confirmed by the fact that the sacred name IAO, which 
the Hebrews must have known and used, if they adopted this worship, as they did all 
other worships of the tribes around them, — (and, in fact, we know they did adopt it 
at some time or other in their history, since we read of women ' weeping for Tammuz,' 
Ez.viii.14, where Tammuz is another name for Adonis, Mov.i.195), — is not mentioned 
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25. Some facts, indeed, axe quoted to show that, in the wor- 
ship of Israel, Baal had formerly the place of honour. But we 
shall see presently that these facts are not sufficient to prove 
this. First, however, we observe that, while stress is laid on all 
these, the truly overwhelming number of indications to the 
contrary is left out of consideration. The whole O.T. agrees 
in this, that, after the deliverance out of Egypt, in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, a Covenant was made between JHVH and Israel 
— in oilier wordi, that JHVH was then adopted as the national 
Ood of Israel.™ 

26. It is true, it may be maintained that this is the work of 
the Compiler of our Books, 24 But, besides the historical data, 

at aU among the names of heathen deities, as Moloch, Chemosh, Eimmon. &c. which 
were the objects of worship among them. This implies that this name was not re- 
garded as idolatrous, but had been consecrated by being used — as we suppose, first 
in Samuel's time— ras the special name of the ' God of Israel/ 

(iv) It is again confirmed by the fact that, whereas the Elohist lived in the 
days of Samuel, and the other writers of Genesis (except the Deuteronomist) in the 
days of Saul, David, and Solomon, we find them using ' Jehovah' more and more 
freely as the age comes lower. 

(v) Add, also, that before Samuel's time very few — if any — Hebrew names 
exist, which are compounded with ' Jehovah ' — that in his time we find names com- 
pounded with ' Elohim/ * Baal,' and * Jehovah/— that after his time names with 
' Baal ' soon disappear altogether, while those with ' Jehovah ' become very numerous. 

(vi) Lastly, the phenomena observed in the Psalms (P.V.App.TI.52,5Z) seem 
to us very strongly confirmatory of the above view. 

n It is true, no doubt, that ' the whole O.T. agrees in this' — i.e. in assuming that 
JHVH was adopted in the wilderness as the Covenant-God of Israel. But this was 
based, ad we suppose, upon the story in the Exodus as originally written, and is abun- 
dantly explained by the circumstances of their history, as we conceive it The fact* 
that there is a consensus of Scripture-writers, asserting or assuming this ( adoption 
of JHVH' from the Mosaic age, no more suffices to prove the reality of the event 
itself, than their equally strong asseverations as to the original purity of the worship 
in Israel — * the kindness of her youth/ the ' love of her espousals/ Jer.ii.2, Ez.xvi.8, 
Hos.ii.15— suffice to prove that they really did 'go after Jehovah in the wilderness/ 
that * Israel was holiness unto Jehovah, the firstfruits of His increase. , In short, 
we appeal to Dr. Oobt's own remarks in (4,5) against his argument here : and, 
indeed, he himself feels the force of this objection, and proceeds to support his 
view by other reasonings, which appear to us equally unconvincing. 

** Not of the Compiler, but of the original Writers, of the story in the Pentateuch 
—the Elohist and his disciples or immediate followers, as well as the later Deutero- 
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many of which probably were recorded in a late age, there 
exists a considerable number of ancient memorials, which show 
us that, from the time of Moses onward, JHVH was the National 
God of Israel.** 

27. Out of the days of Moses himself we have not much that 
can be literally called genuine ; but still we have somewhat. 
We shall not make any use of the superscription to the Deca- 
logue, ' I am JHVH thy Elohim,' since that ntay be disputed. 96 
But, apart from this, the refrain of the hymn, E.xr.1,2, is most 
probably genuine, and there we have c Sing ye JHVH ! *** The 
same Divine Name is mentioned also in the old war-song against 
Amalek, E.xviL16, — 

'The hand on the banner of J ah! War of JHVH against Amalek for ever!'" 

28. So, too, there is no reason why N.x.35,36 should not be 

nomist For all these wrote, as we suppose, at a time when the name JHVH was 
already used in Israel, and recognised (as we suppose it first began to be under 
Samuel) as the name of the God of Israel. 

** This, of course, is a statement of great importance, if only it can be confirmed 
by facts. The reader's attention is requested especially to this point, — that is, to 
Dr. Oobt's evidences in support of his assertion, and to our notes upon them. 

M Dr. Oort is right in saying that the argument from the occurrence of ' JHVH 
thy Elohim' in E.xx.2,5,7,10,12, 'may be disputed.' For there can be little 
doubt that the Decalogue in its earlier form, Ejcl.2-17, as well as in its later, 
D.v.6-21, is due to the Deuteronomist See App.L 

87 Prof. Kuenbn, who originally (Eng. Ed. p.106) regarded E.xv.1-18 as a 
'genuine Mosaic song/ has since written to me (p. 1 07), 'This seems to me now 
too conservative : I cannot deny that you have made the Mosaic origin of this song 
appear much more doubtful.' It appears to me, in fact, to be due — as are all the 
poetical pieces in Genesis (P.V.^na/.337,zzzviii.N.B.) — to the Jehovist of the 
age of David. 

79 What proof is there, of any kind, to show that this utterance is Mosaic ? Why 
may not this declaration of internecine war against Amalek be also due to the 
Jehovist, writing at a time when the atrocities of the Amalekites, committed against 
Israel, were recently committed — when they had ' invaded the south, and smitten 
Ziklag, and burned it with fire, and had taken the women captives that were 
therein. . . And David and his men came to the city, and behold ! it was burned 
with fire ; and their wives and their sons and their daughters were taken captives. 
And David and the people that were with him lifted up their voice and wept, until 
they had no more power to weep,' lS.xxx.1-4— and expressing the savage feelings 
of the people against these insolent invaders ? 
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Mosaic 29 It contains two short addresses to JHVH, upon the 
setting-forth and resting of the Ark : in any case, therefore, it 
dates from the time when this Sanctuary was carried about in 
war, 30 of which we find no more trace after David's age. These 
are — 

' Arise, JHVH ! let thine enemies be scattered, 
Let them that hate Thee flee before Thee ! ' 
' Return, JHVH, to* the ten-thousands of the tribes of Israel ! ' 

29. The same conclusion may be drawn, if we examine the 
memorials out of the times of the Judges. For instance, the 
title of a certain document in which, among other matters, there 
were recorded conflicts out of the Mosaic time, is * The Book of 
the Wars of JHVH,' N.xxi.14. 31 So the 'Song of Deborah' 

" 1 have shown in App.ll. that this passage is> in all probability, a Deutero* 
nomistic interpolation. 

w This does not seem to follow at all. The passage in question, N.x.33-36, does 
not refer to the Ark being taken out to war, but speaks merely of ordinary marches 
in the wilderness. And surely it would not have required any great effort of 
imagination to have invented such formulae as these in a later day,— especially, 
as the first of them was adapted, as we suppose, from Ps.lxviii.1 ? 

,! It is very doubtful if this ' Book of the Wars of JHVH' did record « conflicts 
out of the Mosaic time.' It is only mentioned in this one place of the Bible, and 
the extract here made from it does not appear to have any connection with the 
affairs of Israel at the time of the Exodus. It is true, the Eng. Vers, would seem 
to imply the contrary — ' What He did at the Bed Sea, &c.' But this translation is 
unquestionably wrong. The LXX has rh* Z«5j3 l<p\6yi<re, * set-on-flre Zahab,' 
having evidently read 3Sip"l£ for UnjTltf: com P- 3pJ"H?» Me~zahab, the name 
of an ancient Edomitish chief, G.xxxvi.39. Knobel retains the usual reading, 
but renders the passage thus : — 

' Vaheb in Suphah, 

And the brooks of Arnon ; 

And the stream of the brooks, 

Which descendeth to the dwelling of Ar, 

And leaneth upon the border of Moab.' 
And he observes that the quotation is abrupt, the verb being left out at the begin- 
ning* e. g. ' they (the Amorites) possessed,* i.e. as their southern border. But, 
at all events, the form of the Hebrew expressions shows plainly that we have in 

* Or, 'Return, Thou ten-thousand, &c !' according to 2K.ii.12. E. Mbk, 
Gesch. der Poet. Nation, der Hebr., pAS, adds to these Mosaic documents also 
N.vi.24-26 ; but the genuineness of this may be contested.— Oobt. 
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distinctly declares that JHVH was the ' God of Israel,' in whose 
Name the tribes were summoned to war ; the war against the 
Canaanites was a war of JHVH, v.23, and the people is called 
the < people of JHVH,' v.ll. 3a 

30. It is true, men may shrug the shoulder and say, ' Yes ! 
but who knows how much has been changed in it in later 
days?' It may be maintained that the Babbies, who allowed 
themselves some liberties with Proper Names to which they had 
an objection, may have everywhere set JHVH in place of Baal. 
But, certainly, they were not so free as this in their changes. 
The varying traditions and legends out of the time of the 
Judges show how much they left unchanged which must have 
been displeasing to them. 33 

the first word the name of a place, such as Vaheb (or Zahab). He adds also, ii. 
.p.114, that ' Snphah ' appears to be the name of a place ; and in Arabic the word 
means terra mollis inter duram et arenosam, * soft land in the midst of hard and 
sandy/ and actually appears as the name of a place, Maraszid, ii.p.68, though not 
in the locality here meant. 

Kktt, and Delttzsch, in their very orthodox commentary, while maintaining that 
the ' Book of the Wars of JHVH ' was ' a collection of songs out of the time of 
Moses/ yet remark, ilp.286, * Vaheb is without doubt the name of an Amoritish 
fortress, and HD^D?* besuphah, means ' in a storm,' as in Nah.i.3 ' ; and so they 
render the passage 'He took Vaheb in a storm, &c.,' understanding 'He' to 
mean ' JHVH.' But there is nothing whatever to decide this. The subject of the 
verb understood may have been JHVH, or it may have been Moses, Israel, Joshua, 
the Amorite. or even David. At all events, if this 'Book* was written (as we 
suppose) in David's days, the title is at once explained ; since in that age JHVH 
was the covenant-God who fought for Israel, Ps.lxviii.4,16,18,20. See4fip.V.14,16. 

92 We believe the ' Song of Deborah ' to be also a poem out of the Davidic age, 
and imitated in part from Ps.lxviii. Km, and Dblitzsch observe, iiip.234 — ' This 
highly poetical song is so direct and lively an expression of the glowing energy of 
the spirit which was called forth by the mighty exaltation of Israel and the victory 
gained over Sisera, that its genuineness at the present day is generally recognised.' 
But surely this assumes an utter absence of the poetical spirit in Israel, — as if it 
was not possible for a later poet — e.g. one writing under the influence of the ' glow- 
ing energy ' of David's time — to imagine such a state of things as that here pictured, 
and to produce such a poem as this, — as Lord Macaulay in his * Lays of Ancient 
Rome,' and Burns in his ' Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled,' have thrown themselves 
into the spirit of earlier ages. See App.UI. 

n From our point of view we do not need any of these later Rabbinical altera- 
tions. We suppose that generally, throughout the Pentateuch and the whole Bible, 
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31. All the narratives in Judges and Samuel* mention 
JHVH as the tribal Deity of Israel ; M and these are for a great 
part very old, and we have them preserved pretty much in 
their original form. It is plain, for instance, that the account 
of Jephthah's sacrificing his daughter to JHVH cannot have 
been written at a time, when the sacrifice of a human being 
was deemed unlawful. 35 

JHVH stands now where it was first written ; though we believe also that the first- 
written passage, in which it occurs, E.vi.2-7, was written in the age of Samuel. 

But* while we heartily agree with Dr. Oort's judgment as to the improbability 
of the Eabbies having made such numerous changes, we apply also this principle 
to confirm our own argument (P. V.App.IL52,62), that> where Elohim and Jehovah 
occur in the Second Book of the Psalms, they were most probably so written by 
the original writer or writers. It seems to us highly improbable that the original 
* Jehovah' in these Psalms should have been changed by some later hand into 
'Elohim,'— much more, that they should have been changed so arbitrarily and 
irregularly, as to have left ' Jehovah ' still standing, once, twice, thrice, or four 
times in different Psalms. But if the prevalent use of * Elohim,' which singularly 
characterises these Psalms, is really due to their writer or writers, there must 
have been a reason for this, which our view supplies, by supposing that the Name 
' Jehovah ' had only been recently introduced into the worship of devout men, as 
that of the God of Israel, when these Psalms were written, — some of them certainly, 
as we believe, as Ps.lx and Ps.lxviii — if not all — in the reign of David. 

u Why should they not do this, since, however old, they were written after the 
time, when JHVH had been adopted as the ' God of Israel ' in Samuel's age ? This, 
at least, is our view, though we cannot? of course, give the full proof of it, without 
going through the whole Book of Judges. But we have given reasons in 
App. Ill for concluding that Ju.v is of the age of David ; and Ju.xvii-xxi is shown 
to be also not earlier than the time of Saul, from the repeated mention of the fact 
that 'in those days there was no king in Israel,' xvii.6, zviiil, xix.1, xxi.25. 
Again, Prof. Kttbnen says, Hist Krit. Onderzoek, ip.212, that * the Book of Jasher 
(Book of the Righteous), from which Ju.iv.4-24 is derived, was composed in or after 
David's reign, and that the full account of the wars of the Philistines, from which 
Ju.xiii-xvi is derived, cannot be older than David, and is most probably much 
younger; and so, too, the documents used in Ju.vi-ix, were certainly as far from 
being contemporary with the events referred to, as that from which the writer 
derived the history of Jephthah, Ju.xi.l-xii6.' See also App. IV. 

Lastly, some portions appear to be interpolations by the Deuteronomistic Editor. 

M But Dr. Oobt himself has shown, het Menschenoffer in Israel, that there is no 

* I take no account of Joshua, because this Book was brought into its present 
shape at a very late date, and it is almost impossible to recognise anywhere the 
oldest form of its contents. — Oobt. 
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32. The legend of Samson, with the lifelong Nazariteship in 
honour of JHVH, which is therein mentioned and dignified, is 
very far indeed from showing a priestly or prophetical, much 
less a rabbinical, colour. 36 Ju.xvii gives us a view of a 
JHVH-istic worship, the account of which has certainly not 
been recorded or retouched by orthodox Israelites ; for it tends 
to the glorification of the famous sanctuary at Dan, which was 
not exactly to their taste. 87 

33. If the Sanctuary at Shiloh was a temple of Baal, how, 
then, can we explain the origin of the accounts in lS.i-iii? 
These accounts are ancient ; for the true priest, whom JHVH 
will raise up instead of the house of Eli, ii.35, can be no other 
than Zadok ; * and this narrative, therefore, must have been 
composed shortly after Solomon's time, 38 when the house of 

sign that human sacrifices were condemned as wicked, even by good men, in the 
time of David or long afterwards. We believe that the account of Abraham's 
intended sacrifice in G.xxii was written in David's age, with a view, indeed, of 
discouraging the practice, but yet commending it, as emanating from a holy and 
Divine impulse, and certainly not condemning it. 

86 True. But why may not the legend of Samson have been written in the age 
of David, after the many conflicts with the Philistines, which Israel had had in 
the days of Saul and David ? In fact, as we have seen (note "), Prof. Kubnen says 
that this narrative 'cannot be older than David, and is most probably much 
younger.' 

87 True, again. But such an account might have been written in David's time, 
or even afterwards, before the separation of the two kingdoms, and the establish- 
ment of the calf-worship by Jeroboam at Dan. And we have given reasons 
(P.II.463) for believing that Ju.xviii.30 was interpolated at a still later time. 

88 The account in lS.i-iii may have been written during the latter part of 
Solomon's reign, in order to justify the conduct of Solomon in expelling the aged 
Abiathar, and putting Zadok in his room, lK.ii.35. 

Dr. Oobt, however, supposes that it was written 'after Solomon's time,' — 
that is, two centuries after the time to which it refers. And some part of it, at 
all events, must be ' explained as a mere fiction/ e.g. Hannah's Song, ii.1-10, 
which is manifestly, as we have said, a Psalm of later date, and quite unsuited 
in some respects to her circumstances. It is, therefore, very difficult to say how 
much of the whole narrative can be regarded as really historical. It is written 

* Thenius explains this, quite incorrectly, of Samuel, Sam.p.14. But Samuel 
was honoured as a prophet, not as a priest. That he discharged priestly offices is, 
of course, true ; for so did, in those days, any one that would. — Oobt. 
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Zadok had obtained the chief priestly distinctions in the Temple. 
All that we learn further about the worship at Shiloh, ii. 13,22, 
iii.3, is so little in the spirit of the later priestly institutions, 
that it can hardly be explained here as a mere fiction. 

34. It seems to me that these facts, to which many others 
might be added, place this above all doubt, — that from the 
time of Moses onward JHVH was the national G-od of Israel, so 
that every one, who would bear the name of Israelite, must be 
a JHVH-worshipper. 89 

35. Let us now consider what weight is to be attached to the 
proofs, which Dr. Dozy has produced out of the O.T., to show 
that Baal occupied in ancient times the place which was after- 

throughout in the style and tone of a later time, and employs the name ' Jehovah ' 
almost exclusively. But the accounts of the misconduct of Eli's sods very 
probably contain a reminiscence of the character of the ancient worship at Shiloh, 
and show that it was loose, impure, and disorderly — the worship of JHVH rather 
than Jehovah. 

There is, however, no real proof that JHVH was actually worshipped in Eli's days 
at Shiloh. It is true, the name 'Jehovah' is employed very freely in the story. But 
so, too, the Jehovistic parts of Genesis represent the patriarchs as praying to Jehovah, 
and Jehovah as answering and appearing to them ; whereas the Elohist plainly 
tells us that they did not know Him by this Name. There was, no doubt, an 
ancient Sanctuary at Shiloh, perhaps contemporary with the settlement of the 
Israelites in Canaan. But the question is whether they worshipped there from 
the first with the name JHVH, having learnt it from Moses in the wilderness, or 
-whether they learnt the use of this name gradually from the tribes of Canaan, and 
used at first more familiarly the names ' Elohim/ ' El Shaddai,' ' Adonai,' as, 
according to the Elohist, the patriarchs did. This latter seems to be indicated by 
the total absence — or at least the great paucity — of names compounded with 
JHVH before the time of Samuel, and the existence of so many names in that 
age compounded with El, as Othniel, Efimelech, £Zkanah, £7ihu, Samuel, Efeazar, 
with the multitude of similar names in the Pentateuch itself, 11.301,302, most 
probably from the hand of the Jehovist in David's days. That they also used 
'Baal' is probable from our finding of such names as Jerubbaal, Baal, lCh.ix.36, 
and Eshbaaly Merib&aaJ, Baalyu&ah, Baalish, Baalhan&n, in the time of Saul and 
David. 

* I should rather state the residual historical fact, which is ' placed above all 
doubt/ as follows : As from the time of the entrance of Israel in Canaan they must 
have come into contact with the Name JHVH, so from the time of Samuel onward, 
and chiefly by his influence, JHVH became the popular name of the God of Israel, 
so that, &c. 
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wards taken by JHVH. 40 He argues first from the name Kir- 
jath-Baal and from Am.v.25,26, that the Ark and Tabernacle 
were in reality Sanctuaries of Baal. 41 Let us see what can be 
made out from these particulars. 

36. The place where the Ark stood, after having been some 
time in the hands of the Philistines, was called Baal or Kirjath- 
Baal (city of Baal), afterwards Kirjath-Jearim (city of forests), 
Jo.xv.9,10, xviii.14. The change of name took place after 
David's time, — perhaps, long afterwards, since the writer of 
2S.vi.2 says merely, * David went to Baal of Judah,' without 
the addition, 'that is Kirjath-Jearim,' which the Chronicler 
adds, lCh.xiii.6. It is nowhere mentioned, however, that the 
town Kirjath-Baai was so named, because the Ark stood there ; 
and the names of places compounded with Baal are so numerous 
that probably we ought not to assume this. 42 

37. On the contrary, the name 4 Baal of Judah ' sounds as if 
the writer of 1 Samuel found nothing very strange in this ex- 
pression, and regarded the use of the name in that instance as 
quite on a par with what had happened in other cases. Thus 
there was a ' Baal ' or ' Baal of the Well ' in Simeon, lCh.iv.33, 
Jo.xix.8 (Dozy, #.87,88), 'Baal of Gad,' Jo.xi.17, xii.7, 'Baal- 
Perazim,' 2S.V.20, lCh.xiv.ll, < Baal-Meon,' N.xxxii.38, lCh.v.8, 

40 Our view is midway between those of Dozy and Oobt. We believe that 
JHVH did not ' take the place ' of the Baal, but was itself the great mysterious 
Name of the Syro-Phcenician Baal, which was adopted in Samuel's time as the 
great name of the God of Israel. In the eyes of the multitude, all along, down 
to the time of the Captivity, it was only the name of their own particular Baal 
or Lord, the ' God of the land ' which they had conquered and called their own : 
though a few nobler minds in every age used it in a higher, more spiritual, sense, as 
the Name of the Lord of Lords, the Living God above all Gods, D.x.17, Jo.xzii.22. 

41 According to our view, the Ark and Tabernacle became Sanctuaries of JHVH 
in the people's eyes, because they were Sanctuaries of the Baal ; and the great 
and good in each age tried to purify the worship of JHVH into that of Jehovah. 

42 It is no part of our theory to assume this. But the occurrence of so many 
of these names shows that the worship of the Baal was very common in the towns 
of Canaan, either before the arrival of the Israelites, or after it, as appears to be 
indicated by the Proper Names compounded with Baal (note w ), as well as by the 
expressions * Baal of Judah,' ' Baal of Gad,' &c. (note 9 ). 
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Ez.xxv.9, 'Baal-Shalisha/ 2K.iv.42, < Baal-Tamar,' Ju.xx.33, 
4 Baal-Hamon,' Cant.viii.ll. In later days the 'Baal' was 
removed out of all these names, and so we find * i?e£A-Meon,' 
Jer.xlviiL23, < BetfA-Tamar,' < 5e*A-Shalisha,' &c. (See Bijb. 
Woord. voor het Chr. gezin on these articles.) 

There is, consequently, not the least reason to suppose that 
Kirjath-Baal was so named because of the Ark. 43 

38. And now let us look at Am. v.25,26. Dr. Dozr translates 

the passage thus : — 

'Have ye brought to Me sacrifices and gifts in the wilderness forty years 
long, House of Israel ? Nay ! ye carried the tent of your King, and Chiun your 
idol, the star of your God, which ye had made/ 

He considers that Chiun or Chivan is the same as Saturn, i.e. 
Baal. And from this passage it follows, according to his view, 
that the Tabernacle mentioned in the Pentateuch was a Baal- 
Temple, and that no public JHVH-worship existed. 

39. The conclusion which Prof. Dozy has drawn from this 
passage I can only regard as extravagant. If we assume for a 
moment that his reading and translation are correct, we stumble 
at once on these difficulties. In the first place, mention is made 
here not of one object, but of three, — viz. a Tent, a Chiun, a 
Star, — or of two objects, if we join the last two ; for we read 

** We agree entirely with this conclusion of Dr. Oobt. But it may be observed 
that the form of the name Kirjath-Baal differs from that in the other instances. 
In those we have * Baal of &c.' = * Lord of &c.,' referring, apparently, to the 
particular shrine or temple of Baal in that place, — as we have in modern times 
* Our Lady of Loretto,' &c. But Kirjath-Baal means ' city of Baal,' and implies 
that the town was especially consecrated to Baal, as Ephesus was the ' city of 
Diana,' Athens ' of Athene/ &c. Perhaps, many of these names may have existed 
before the Hebrews settled in Canaan, (comp. Kirjath-Arba, Kirjath-Sepher,) and 
the places may have been only adopted by them as sacred places. In that case, 
instead of Kirjath-Baal having been so called from the Ark, it may have been 
that the Ark — whatever kind of Ark it was — may, when brought back from the 
Philistines, have been first taken to ' Beth-Shemesh,' (House of the Sun, comp. 
Beth-El), lS.vi.9, as a sacred place, and thence to Kirjath-Baal, lS.vii.1, comp. 
2S.vi.2, as a place of yet greater sanctity, — Shiloh having been ravaged or deserted, 
or at least desecrated as a holy place by the recent events. 
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here ' the tent of your King and Chiun.' In his explanation 
the conjunction seems to fall away, and the King himself to be 
called Chiun or Chivan. 

40. Again, the name Chivan occurs nowhere else in the O.T. 
What right have we to identify it with Baal ? The reasoning 
is this : Chivan is ' the planet Saturn '; Baal also is Saturn ; and 
thus Chivan is Baal. But it cannot be proved that Baal was a 
name of * the planet Saturn '; and, even if this could be shown, 
it is still certain that the Israelites did not know this ; and 
therefore the language of Amos, if it referred to the Baal- 
worship, must have been altogether unintelligible to them. We 
shall return to this point presently. 

41. Lastly, 4 the Tent (rVDp= nsp) of your King' is said to be 
identical with the (so-called) Mosaic Tabernacle ; in respect of 
which it is not observed that the Tabernacle is always called in 
the Pentateuch 7£tfc, ohel, or |?W, mishkan, and [ijb=]n3p, 
sukkath, only once, in poetry, Ps.lxxvi.3. 

42. Hitherto, however, we have been assuming that Dr. Dozy's 
translation is correct. But this is subject to several objections. 

(i) The stress in the Hebrew is not laid upon Me, as in the translation. 

(ii) The parallelism is disturbed by making ' your image ' stand in apposition 
to * Chiun/ of which it seems rather to be a definition. 

(iii) The pointing of • Chiun' is changed into Cheivan, whereas Chiun (=ki^, 
* pillar ' *) is capable of other explanations. 

(iv) It is arbitrary also to change the plural, 'your images,' into the singular. 

(v) Lastly, it may be questioned if the conjunction in v.26 can denote ' Nay ! 
on the contrary, &c.' 

43. Probably Prof. Dozy would not have explained the 
passage thus, if he had read it over in connection with what 
precedes and follows. For this is just what, according to him, 
the prophet says : 

' I, JHVH, hate your sacrifices, and all external worship : rather, be doing 
righteousness. Did you bring me sacrifices in the wilderness ? Nay ! then you 
served idols : therefore I will carry you into captivity.' 

* See Hitzig in loco. If the words, ' the Star of your God,' are genuine, (which 
some doubt,) then they express what is to be understood by ' Chiun.' If they are 
not genuine, then they contain the oldest commentary upon it — Oobt. 
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It is obvious that there is a fault here in the argument. 

44. Has Amos here ascribed idolatry to the Israelites of the 
time of Moses ? This is very doubtful ; and one must be some- 
what imaginative before one can find this in it. Prof. Hoekstra 
(Godg. Bijdr. 1863, y.89,90) has long ago struck into another 
path ; he gives this explanation : — 

1 Did you sacrifice to me in the wilderness, and (at the same time) serve your 
idols (as you do now) ? Truly, I will carry you away into captivity.' 

The answer, that must be understood to the question, would 
then be, 'No! then Israel served JHVH alone.' 

Here, however, the words of the original must be supplied 
by inserting ( at the same time ' and c as you do now,' and this 
indeed, presents some difficulty, — still much less than if we 
suppose that the idolatry of Israel in the wilderness is here 
described. 

45. Various other explanations have been given {corrvp. 
0. Bauk, der Prophet Amos erklart, jp.364-379.) But the 
passage is too obscure for me to maintain any one of them 
without limitation. Whatever Amos, however, may have meant 
by it, this is certain, at all events, that we have no right to 
appeal to his words in support of the view, that Israel began 
with a worship of Baal, and the Tabernacle was a Sanctuary 
of Baal, unless it can be shown distinctly that this can be read 
here. 44 

44 We agree generally with Dr. Oobt's remarks on this passage, but with some 
slight modification. The Prophet seems to reason thus: ' Did you offer to me in 
the wilderness sacrifices and offerings forty years long, House of Israel? — and 
yet — after all this — you carried the Tabernacle of your King, &c. !' The stress 
is not here laid on the words ' to me/ as if the contrast was between the 
worship of Jehovah and the worship of idols ; but the Prophet assumes the 
general truth of the Pentateuchal story of their having been led forty years by 
Jehovah through the wilderness, receiving daily blessings from Him, and offering 
daily worship to Him ;— and now after all this experience of His goodness, and 
long-continued expression of dependence upon Him, they have become gross 
idolaters ! 

According to this, the words of Amos assume an orthodox Jehovah-worship in 
the wilderness, and a subsequent falling-away to idolatry — how soon is not said. 
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46. The ' Tabernacle ' was no Sanctuary of Baal. What was 
it then ? a Sanctuary dedicated to JHVH ? In the sense which 
is usually given to the word 'Sanctuary,' so that the first 
thought is of a place for sacrifices and public worship, the 
' Tabernacle of Meeting * [E. V. 4 the congregation '] was certainly 
not this. How strong the power of tradition is, appears again 
manifestly from the manner in which the argument is carried 
on about this Tabernacle. In E.xxv-xxvii a portable Sanc- 
tuary is described; and, that this representation is of much 
later date, is certain. Yet, involuntarily, whenever we read in 
Exodus and Numbers of a i Tabernacle of Meeting,' we think 
at once of such a construction. Into this mistake even Prof. 
Dozy falls, 45 when he speaks of the Ark 4 which stood in the 
Holy of Holies/ 

This, in fact, corresponds with the usual traditionary view, as gathered from the 
Pentateuch and Book of Judges. 

The ' Tent of their King ' is certainly not to be identified with the ' Mosaic 
Tabernacle' ; for the latter was an imaginary construction, copied probably from 
the details of the Temple of Solomon, and the former was a reality. 

45 Does not Dr. Oobt himself a eem to feel the ' power of tradition/ when he 
assumes the real existence of a 'Mosaic Tabernacle' at all? If the elaborate 
account in Ejcxv-xxvii must be set aside, as he says, — and as it undoubtedly 
must — as being of much later date than the time of Moses, what is to guarantee 
to us the historical value of the earlier datum in E.xxxiii.7 ? May not this also 
express only the idea of a somewhat earlier age, as to what the people might be 
supposed to have had in the wilderness under Moses, rather than describe what 
they actually had ? 

On the other hand, both these accounts, critically considered, may contain real 
history. For they may give us an idea of what really existed in Israel at the 
times when these passages were written, — of what the writers had had before 
their eyes, or of what was still retained in the recollection of their contemporaries. 
Thus the account in E.xxxiii.7 may shadow forth the state of things at Shiloh in 
Samuel's time, or at Nob in Saul's time : while E jcxv-xxvii may be due to the 
age of Solomon, and give us some idea of the construction, not only of Solomon's 
Temple of Jerusalem, but of Hiram's Temple also, built for the Tyrian Hercules 
at Tyre, from which Solomon's is believed to have been copied. 

Prof. Dozy' s expression, therefore, may not be altogether a mistake, inasmuch 
as the Ark, to whatever Deity dedicated, would, no doubt, be placed in the most 
sacred recess — the Holy of Holies— of the Tabernacle, whatever may have been 
its construction. 
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47. If, setting aside this (probably) post-Exilic 46 representa- 
tion, we read the oldest notices about the Mosaic Sanctuary, 
E.xxxiii.7, &c, we shall see that nothing is said here about 
a. public place of prayer. The € Tabernacle of Meeting ' was 
(what the name expresses) a Tent of Bevelation, the place 
where JHVH 'met' with Moses. 47 In later times, the 
* Tabernacle of Meeting' was regarded as a place to which 
sacrifices were brought, L.xii,xix; till at last a description of 
it came into the world, which has very little of a Mosaic 
character.* 48 

48. If the Tabernacle was not devoted to the worship of 
Baal, just as little was the Feast at the Gilgal kept to his 
honour. Whoever reads the passages where this Feast is men- 
tioned, Hos.iv.l5,xii.ll,Am.iv.4,v.5, will readily perceive this. 49 

*• There seems reason to believe from the researches of Poppeb, der Bibl. 
Bericht uber die Stiftshiitte, that the account of the completion of the Tabernacle 
in Ejcxxv-xI, which is almost a repetition of the directions inE.xxv-xxx, maybe of 
very late date, and, as Oobt says, post-Exilic But at present I believe that the 
original directions themselves are of the age of Solomon. 

47 Bather, the 'Tabernacle' was the place where Jehovah would meet any one 
who sought Him : comp. E.xxv.22,xxix.42,43,xxx.36, N.xvii.4. 

48 Viz. that in E.xxv-xxxiv. Why assume that the original idea has more of a 
' Mosaic character/ unless, indeed, the word ' Mosaic ' is used of ideas attributed in 
the Pentateuch to Moses, but not therefore necessarily his? 

49 All these passages seem rather to imply that idolatries, at all events, were 
practised at the Gilgal, though the people sware by JHVH — nW*0» *^ e °* 
JHVH !'=' JHVH for ever !'— as their king (Malcham) : comp, 'Life of Pharaoh!' 
G.xlii. 15,16, 'Life of thy soul !' 1S.126, xvii.55. In short, they seem all to sup- 
port the view that JHVH ( =» IAO), i.e. the Syro-Phoenician Baal, was worshipped 
by the multitude — though not by pious Prophets and Psalmists — at the Gilgal and 
elsewhere in Judah and Israel. 

* If the Tabernacle was not a sanctuary of Baal, so neither is Aaron (jVinfcO a 
mythical person, whose name is merely a transposition of the letters of the word 
JITNn, ' the ark,' Dozr, pA2. The oldest tradition about him — [what is the value 
of this, any more than of those about King Arthur, or about Hengist and Horsa, 
lit. 'stallion and mare,' whose existence as men is very much doubted?] — condemns 
this conjecture, since it represents him, not as Priest, but as the locum-tenens of 
Moses. As such he appears with Miriam as early as Micah, vi.4 — [that is, seven 
centuries after the Exodus, which may be compared with Hengist and Horsa spoken 
of in the reign of Henry VII !]— Oobt. 

D 
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Nothing is said there about idolatry in the strict sense of the 
word. 50 In Am.v.5 we read, — 

'Seek not Bethel, and come not to the Gilgal, and go not to Beersheba ; for the 
Gilgal shall certainly be carried-captive (n^J, galah\ and the House-of-EZ (Beth-El) 
shall become Vanity (J)K, Aven)' [where there is an allusion to the name of a place 
near Bethel, Jo.vii.2, ' Beth- Aven,' which name is applied to Bethel itself by the 
prophet Hosea, iv.15, x.5]. 

The position here assigned to the Gilgal, in connection with 
Beersheba and Bethel, where JHVH-worship was practised, 
forbids us to think of Baal-worship there. 51 On the Gilgal a 
JHVH-worship was celebrated, though quite as little to the 
taste of the Prophets as the worship at Bethel and elsewhere. 52 

49. The other facts of the O.T., which are quoted by 
Professor Dozy, in order to show that even in David's time there 
existed a worship of Baal, if not ranking above, yet co-ordinate 
with, the worship of JHVH, 58 are some names of persons com- 

40 That is, nothing is said about the worship of 'the Baal* as opposed to that 
of JHVH, because, when the populace worshipped ' the Baal, 1 they worshipped 
JHVH, — though with impure and unbecoming ceremonies. Just so in Zululand, 
where the Missionaries use the native name for the Deity, ' TJnkulunkulu,' as the 
proper Name for God, they would not condemn the people as idolaters — as 
worshipping another God, in opposition to ' TJnkulunkulu ' — if they found them 
observing any old heathen ceremonies, when engaged in the worship of TJnku- 
lunkulu himself. And, in like manner, a zealous Protestant prophet of our day might 
condemn the Romish worship as base and even idolatrous, without saying that it 
was ' idolatry in the strict sense of the word,' — that is, without saying that the 
Papist, in worshipping God, was worshipping a different Being from the God whom 
he himself worshipped. 

41 Not so, if that very JHVH-worship was for the masses IAO-worship, that is, 
Baal-worship. 

•* Exactly so : that is to say, the JHVH-feast, held on the Gilgal, was con- 
demned by the Prophets as an idolatrous IAO-Feast, though they still approved the 
name JHVH, as the recognised name of the God of Israel. 

*» In our view, the Baal-worship in David's time ranked neither above nor with 
the JHVH-worship : it was simply identical with it. All the people worshipped 
JHVH : but some few had purer, more exalted, ideas of the Divine Majesty and 
Spirituality, while the masses shared the low, gross, notions of the Canaanite 
tribes around them. Yet even these (let us remember) were not, perhaps, 
altogether so corrupt and debased, as our modern views of religion might lead us 
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founded with Baal. From this fact the Eabbins have drawn 

such a conclusion; and in order to conceal this discovery, 

which was anything but agreeable to them, and to erase as much 

as possible this sorrowful memorial of the olden time, they have 

changed Baal into Bosheth (' shame ') or into El. 

50. We, however, ought not to be guilty of a similar fault* 

The use of the name ' Baal ' was no offence in the view of the 

most zealous worshippers of JHVH in David's time, for this 

reason, that the name did not exist at all as the name of a Deity 

who stood in opposition to JHVH. 64 We shall show this more 

at length in Section II, and will here make only one remark, 

which raises already this suspicion. 

to suppose. The more intelligent Komanists do not actually worship the image 
or picture before which they bow : they regard it only as the symbol of the Divine. 
And so too, doubtless, among the tribes of Canaan, there were those, who, while they 
worshipped the Sun as Life-Giver, or sacrificed to him their best and dearest, (as 
Abraham in the story was willing to do,) had some confused ideas of the Majesty 
of Him ' with whom we have to do/ and of the right which He has to claim our 
best service of ' body, soul, and spirit, which are His/ 

We may copy on this point the following passage from P.V.382 : — 

' In fact, the state of Israel may be compared with that which, in the view of 
many ardent Protestants, exists even now in some Roman-Catholic communities. 
The people in such cases worship the same God as English Protestants : they call 
themselves Christians, as servants of the same Lord. Yet there is much in their 
religion, which not a few English travellers regard as profane and idolatrous, and 
denounce as gross abominations. The desire, however, of such persons would be, 
not to teach these (so-called) 'idolaters' to use another name as the name of 
'their King,' but to teach them to use the same name worthily. They call them 
idolaters, not because they bow at the name of Jesus, but because they worship 
images, adore the Host, and mix up, with the honours due to their one true Lord, 
the worship of Saints and Virgins innumerable, — which, though, like the Baalim 
and Ashtaroth of old, supposed to shadow forth under various aspects the glory of 
the great Life-Giver, have come at last to be regarded as separate divinities, and 
stand, as such, between the worshipper and the Lord, the Living God.' 

Hence also may be explained the fact that* whereas Hezekiah had ' removed the 
high-places, and shattered the images, and hewn-down the asheras, &c.,' 2K.xviii.4, 
in his kingdom, Eabshakeh says to the Jews, v.22, ' But, if ye say unto me * We 
trust in JHVH our Elohim,' is that not He, whose high-places and whose altars 
Hezekiah hath taken away, &c ? ' — for these high-places were really ' high-places 
of JHVH.' 

M It need scarcely be repeated that this corresponds precisely with our own 
view. 

D 2 
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51. The only names of persons, that we know of, compounded 
with Baal (except Jerubbaal, Ju.vi.32) are those of sons of Saul 
[Esh-Baal, lCh.viii.33,] and of David, [Baalyadah, lCh.xiv.7,] 
and of an officer and a hero of David, Baalbanan, lCh.xxvii.28, 
Baaljah, lCh.xii.5. This may be accidental; since the notices 
of other similar names may, perhaps, have been struck out by 
those who have manipulated these writings. Yet it is remark- 
able that just in this particular age these names appear in 
peaceable union with that of JHVH, [comp. especially Baal- 
jah = JHVH is Baal,] — inasmuch as the national strength of 
Israel had then awaked in great strength, and David, at all 
events, must have been zealously opposed to everything that 
was anti-JHVH-istic. #5f 

u Add to the above the names of Baal, the brother of Ner, Saul's grandfather, 
lChix.36, and of Jonathan's son, Meribbaal, lCh.ix.40. See also App,V, 

Dr. Oobt's remark, however, entirely accords with our view, that in David's 
time JHVH had only been recently recognised as the Name of the God of Israel. 

Yet it would seem that the Psalmists and Prophets abstained from using the 
name ' Baal ' in connection with JHVH. At all events, it occurs nowhere in any 
of their writings except Hos.ii.16, — 'Thou shalt call me Ishi (my Husband), and 
shalt call me no more Baali (my Lord)' — where there is probably a reference to 
the name 'Baal,' (as if the people had all along been calling Jehovah ' their Baal,') 
but also to the social position of the wife , as contrasted with that of a servant 
or slave. 

So, again, it is remarkable that in the Pentateuch we have many names com- 
pounded with El, but none (except Joshua and Jochebed) compounded with either 
JHVH or -Baal We may regard the first of these facts as a proof that the name 
JHVH had not long been used familiarly in the religious worship of Israel, at the 
time when the passages, including these names, were written, and the second as an 
indication that the more advanced minds in Israel had already begun to feel a 
distaste for the use of 'Baal.' 

Upon the whole, it would almost seem as if these pious writers preferred to 
leave ' Baal ' to be used for ' Lord,' as the heathen used it, with reference only to 
the worship of JHVH or IAO; while in the worship of Jehovah they used 
habitually the synonym ' Adonai.' 

* The inference, that Baal was a general Divine Name, has been derived from 
this fact also by Dr. Th. Noldbm, Zeitsch.d.m. G.iv.p.SOd. Dr. A. Geigeb, who 
treats of the use of Baal in Proper Names, Zeit8ch.d.m.G.xvi.72$-732, does not 
determine what conclusion follows from it for the confirmation of the meaning of 
the name Baal. — Oort. 
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SECTION II. 

MEANING OF THE BAAL Ash THE BAALIM. 

52. Prof. Dozy writes, p.ZH, as follows : — 

The name 'Baal/ or, rather, with the article, 'the Baal,' i.e. the Lord, was that 
of the greatest Deity in a great part of Asia. He was at once the Sun, the planet 
Saturn, and the planet Mars, i.e. (if Mover's view is correct) the- producing, sus- 
taining, and destroying power. Here, however, we are only concerned with his 
meaning as Saturn. As such, he was the highest deity with the Phoenicians and 
Carthagians, the El par excellence, to whom the other Elohim were subordinated. 

53. Whence comes this interpretation? It is not enough 
merely to refer briefly to Movers's Phonizie I. How does 
Movers come to find that Baal has anything in common with 
the planet Saturn? In point of fact, the proposition is a mere 
castle in the air. It derives some countenance from the fact 
that the Greeks and Komans, who occupied themselves much 
with Asiatic history and worship, sometimes combined Bel with 
Rronos or Saturn. This was first done, if the citations of 
Movers, #.185, are all that can be produced, three centuries 
after Christ by Servius ad J2n. 9 who has observed among other- 
things,* — 

Apud Assyrios Bel dicitur, guadam sacrorum rations, et Saturnus et Soly- 
Among the Assyrians, by some system of sacred matters, both Saturn and Sol 
are called Bel. 

Movers regards this as the first proof of the fact in question, 
and he gives no others which prove any more. 

54. But who will assume on the- ground of this that eight 
centuries earlier the planet Saturn was worshipped under the 
name of Baal? Nothing is said here about a planet; and 
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though it is very possible that the Asiatic astrologers, shortly 
before or after the beginning of our Epoch, gave the name 
' Star of Baal ' to the planet which the Greeks called * Star of 
Kronos,' (for which, however, I can find no proof,) others have 
connected the ' Star of Baal ' with Jupiter. (See Sanch. ed. 
Obell. j?.43, where a passage is quoted from Jablonskt, Pantlu 
JSgypt.) 

55. Who then is Baal ? % The Sun ? Movebs maintains this 
also,* and produces more proofs for this than for the combination 
with Kronos, though all out of a time many centuries later 
than Solomon. J believe that the question, as to what astro- 
logical meaning lies at the foundation of Baal-worship, cannot 
be answered ; since, as far back as we can reckon, astrology 
either did not exist at all in Western Asia before the time of 
the Assyrians or Chaldseans, or, at all events, exercised no in- 
fluence upon religion. 56 

56. Appeal is made for the contrary to Movebs ; and there is 
some wisdom in this, — since out of his work may be proved 
whatever one wishes to prove. On this point he is altogether 
at variance with himself. H^. allows, j?.67, that the influence 
of astrology entered the religions of Western Asia only subse- 
quently to the Assyrian times, — that it came, not from Egypt, 
but from Chaldaea, p.316, — that, in any case, an influence 
might be assumed of Phoenicia upon Egypt, rather than the 
oontrary, j?.39,40, — that the old Phoenician religion had no 
astrological foundation whatever, j?.316, — that for this there 
was need also of a priestly caste, which should apply itself to 
astronomy, and bring it into connection with religion, — but 
that in any case a simple worship preceded it, p.167. 

M But, surely, it did not need 'astrological' Science to fix attention on the Sun, 
as the Great (apparent) Lord (Baal) of Nature. The question about Saturn is 
very much more obscure. The Sun must have been regarded as ( the Baal ' in very 
early pre-scientific times. 

* Lp. 180-1 85: elsewhere Baal is combined with Mars, p. 18 7, 188; sometimes 
Baal (Herakles) is named a son of Saturn, p.267. — Oobt. 
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• 57. But, on the other hand, he asserts that the Phoenician 

Deities had already, before the time of the Chaldaeans, a ( sidereal 

meaning,' p.65, — that Mosaism was an advance upon the 

•Saturn-worship of Western Asia, #.315, — that — 

the planet Satmn was already in earlier times the Supreme God of Semitism, as is 
shown, at all events, by the institution of the Sabbath, by Moses hallowing the 
number ' seven/ by Saturn being regarded as the father of Jupiter and the other 
gods in Greece and Italy, p.313. 

He produces no proof for all this. 67 

58. Up to this time, as far as I am aware, no evidences have 
been brought forward to show the astrological signification of 
the Asiatic Divine Names. And if, in respect of our knowledge 
of the ancient religions, we desire to stand in some sense on 
firm ground, we must be humble, and not say that we know 
more than our sources of information supply to us. Nothing 
whatever is known of an astrological meaning of Baal. We 
know nothing of what happened in primeval times in the heart 
<>{ Asia. 58 

59. The O.T. gives us the oldest notions about the worship 
of Baalim. And this is certain that under the name * Baal ' 
.the Israelites understood neither the Sun nor the Moon nor the 
Planets. At all events, together with Beth-Shemesh (House of 
the Sun) we find mention made of Kirjath-Baal (City of Baal); 
and, when the Assyrians brought the Star-worship into Israel, 
Baal was distinguished from the Sun, Moon, and Planets, 
2K.xxi.3,5,xxiii.5.* 59 

• 7 We agree entirely with Dr. Oobt in rejecting the notion of an astrological 
origin of the early religion of the Phoenicians and Hebrews, — of its having any 
relation to the planet Saturn, which was probably not discovered till a much later 
age. But the worship of the Sun and Moon is, surely, most natural, and is not to 
be called astrological 

48 We do not need to be told that in primitive times the Sun must have been 
worshipped under some name or other. And what name more likely than 'the 
Baal ' — ' the Lord,' i.e. the Lord of all Creation ? 

59 The mention of 'Beth-Shemesh' in close connection with 'Kirjath-Baal' 

* Movbbs mentions also a Palmyrene inscription, BTD{? bvi— Oobt. 
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60. Or is, perhaps, the hallowing of the Sabbath, and gene- 
rally of the number ' seven,' supposed to prove that the original 
worship of Israel rests on an astrological basis? This is main- 
tained by Movebs, and, treading in his steps, by Prof, Dozy, 
J9.38, and many others. But on what ground? That later 
Rabbins named Saturn 'Sabbethai,' proves surely nothing. 
When once the last day of the week was called « Saturn's Day/ 
the naming of the planet was very natural That Jews of the 
fifteenth century after Christ called Saturn the c Star of Israel/ 
is easily to be explained by their knowledge of the passage in 
Sanchoniathon, ed. Obell. pA2 9 about which more presently. 
That at a certain time the Sabbath, instead of the last, became 
the first day of the week, has been maintained indeed by 
Movebs, p.SS, and Prof. Dozr, but not established by any 
proof. 

seems rather to show that the Sun was the object of worship by the Canaanite 
tribes under the name of ' the Baal,' and this is farther confirmed by the Falmyrene 
inscription, quoted by Movers, EW b$2, Baal Skemesk,**' Isoid Sun.' It is 
plain from the name Beth-Shemesh that the Sun was worshipped in Canaan : and 
if so, would he not most naturally hare been called * the Baal ' ? 

From the fact that the worship of ' the Baal ' is distinguished in later days from 
the astrological worship of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, introduced by the Assyrians* 
we may infer two things : — 

(i) That the Hebrew worship before the Assyrian time— including that of the 
Canaanitish tribes from which it was adopted, and therefore including also the 
worship of the Snn as at Beth-Shemesh, — was natural, and not astrological ; 

(ii) That* at the time when the Hebrews adopted the worship of the Syro» 
Phoenician tribes of Canaan, the development of that worship had already made 
some progress, so that the original meaning of the worship, as addressed to the 
Sun, had already been lost sight of to a great extent, at any rate by the multitude ; 
and thus the Hebrews adopted merely the externals of their worship, without 
realising the inner significance of it. 

Just so, in Roman-Catholic countries, the people, probably, in many cases, 
actually worship the images and pictures themselves, while to higher minds they 
are only symbols of the hidden objects of worship. And probably another ruder 
race, learning religion from them, but only half-instructed, like the Indians of Chili, 
would be still less able to look through the signs to the things signified. 

In this way we may, perhaps, account for the met that the old natural worship 
of 'the Baal' — the meaning of which, as actually Sun-worship, had almost been 
lost, — was distinguished from the new astrological worship of the ' Sun, Moon, and 
Planets/ introduced by the Assyrians, 
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61. But, if the institution of the Sabbath, and the hallowing 
of the number 'seven,' are not to be explained from astro- 
logical calculations, it may be asked, From what, then, were 
they derived ? I do not know. The oldest injunction for the 
sanctifying of the Sabbath says only — 

'that thine ox and thine ass may rest* and that the son of thy maid and the 
stranger may draw breath.' E.xriii.12. 

No religious reason (in the strict sense of the word) is given 
for it : and thus the ancient Israelites seem to have found in it 
nothing but a humane command. It was only in later times 
that it came to be regarded as a sign of the covenant, or as a 
consequence of the rest <tf God after the work of Creation. 60 

62. Why may not the division of the month into four equal 
portions be the ground of it, — although they do not come out 
with an exact number of days, and although the New Moon 
did not always fall on the Sabbath? If we will not be content 
with a non liquet, this hypothesis is at all events more 
natural than that on this account alone we should assume an 
astrological basis for the worship of Israel. Let us just consider 
the consequences which would follow necessarily from such an 
assumption. 

63 There must have existed first an artless, simple, kind of 
worship; for, of course, human beings did not begin by 
praying to the Sun, Moon, and five Planets, of which Saturn 
was the highest because his orbit was the highest. Then a 
priestly caste must have come into existence, who would occupy 
themselves with astronomy, and build up an artificial religious 
system upon their observations. Let us assume that this took 
place; and so the day of the Planet Baal (Saturn) became the 
first of the seven, and Baal the chief Deity. All this must 
have happened in the heart of Asia, e.g. in Ur of the Ghaldees, 

* The Elohist, however, writing in a very early time, has clearly meant, in 
G.ii.1-3, to commend the observance of the Sabbath as a day of rest, (he says 
nothing about worship,) on the ground of God's resting from the work of Creation. 
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long before the time when the Ganaanitish tribes, and among 
them the Hebrews, left those regions. 

64. These, however, had lost all knowledge of this astro- 
logical meaning; and so the Hebrews, by order of Moses, 
hallowed not the first, but the last, day of the week ; and, 
whether the other tribes had retained any idea of it, is unknown. 
So far also as we know, the Israelites never named the days of 
the week with the names of gods. Nor can it be shown that 
anything of this kind was done in Egypt. At all events, the 
oldest trace of it appears in Hebodotus, iL82, — that is, in the 
fifth century before Christ, long after the Ghaldee influence 
had extended itself thither. In Israel and the surrounding 
tribes, Baal was a general name for the Deity, while the duties 
connected with the honouring of some Baals point most to 
Swrwuorshvp [N.B.], of which more presently. 

65. Then in the eighth century b*c, through Assyrian 
influences, Star-worship was introduced into Israel and else- 
where. € Baal' comes now into connection with ' Sun, Moon, and 
Planets,' — but as if they had never had any previous acquaint- 
ance with each other. The Assyrians, also, and Chaldaeans seem 
to have known nothing of any such a relationship, and hence 
seem never to have named subsequently any Planet with the 
name ' Baal.' Some centuries later, the Greek Divine Names 
make their entrance into Phoenicia and Syria : Venus is com- 
bined with Astarte, Moloch with Mars, Baal or Bel with 
Jupiter, sometimes also with Saturn. Astrology names the 
Planets with the Divine Names; and so Baal gets his old 
meaning [of ' Saturn '] again. 

66. This most extraordinary course of development must be 
assumed, if an astrological basis is to be assigned to the worship 
of BaaL Briefly, this is how we should have to state the history 
of this religion: First, simple worship, — then an astrological 
system, — again simple worship of Baal, in which all priestly 
lore was forgotten, — lastly, once more astrology. All this must 
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be assumed without any proof, merely because the hallowing of 
the number * seven ' cannot be explained otherwise. 61 

67. One word more, — and we dismiss our * Baal-Saturn ' 
once for all. Professor Dozr produces, in support of his view 
that Saturn was the God of Israel, a passage from Sanchonia- 
thon, pA2y ed. Obell., where Saturn, according to him, bears 
the surname i Israel.' If we look well at this passage, and take 
into account the character of Philo, from whose pen the words 
have come, we shall see that it allows of another and a much 
more probable explanation. He says that it was customary in 
the olden time, in great dangers, to sacrifice children, and that 
Kronos, an ancient king, after whose name the Planet was 
called, in order to avert disaster in a war, sacrificed his only- 
begotten son by the nymph Anobreth (n^y W^Eyn-ibrith, 
4 Hebrew fountain'), — appending to the name Kronos the 
remark, ' whom the Phoenicians name Israel. 9 

68. What follows from this ? Just this — that Philo, wishing 
to explain euhemeristically* the myth of the child-devouring 
Kronos, combines with it a Jewish-Phoenician legend about 
a kmg, ' Israel,' who sacrificed his only-begotten Jeud ( W, 
camp. Gr.xxii2,12,16\ If Israel had been the name of a Deity, 
he would not have gained his point with this. Probably, he 

• ! To the remarks of Dr. Oobt in ($0-66) we, fop the most part, entirely assent 
—only repeating that the worship of the Sun, as ' the Baal,' did not (as we suppose) 
spring from astrological science, but from the most natural causes, such as pro- 
duce among the Aryan race in "Western India the conceptions, whence the my- 
thology of Greece is now known to have originated — causes quite as natural, as 
those which in Dr. Oort's view, as in ours, may have led even in very early times 
to the definition of the week as the approximate fourth part of a lunation, during 
which the Moon passes from one of her four principal phases to another. The 
words, which we have italicised at the end of (64), tend to confirm our view that the 
Sun was ' the Baal ' in the primitive worship of the tribes of Canaan. 

* After the example of Euhemebtts, who sought to explain the myths of the old 
religion as arising from legends about ancient heroes, &c. who actually lived in the 
olden time. Ed. 
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is referring here to Abraham's sacrifice. Among the Damas- 
cenes also, in the old legend, Abraham appears as king, together 
with Israel. MovEBS,i#.87. 

69. What kind of a Deity, then, was Baal ? In Baby- 
lon, in Phoenicia and its colonies, and in the surrounding 
peoples, who were branches out of the same stem, Israelites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, Amorites, &c. we find a 
Divine Name ( Baal.' Whether the children of Israel brought 
it with them into Canaan, or adopted it there from the old 
inhabitants, cannot be determined with certainty, since we 
have neither literature of the Mosaic time, nor many [? any} 
genuine historical names of that age or older. Most probably, 
they brought it with them. 

70. About this c Baal,' however, two different views are helcL 
Some regard it as a general Divine Name, of like meaning 
with El or Elohim. Others, among whom is Movers, assume 
a separate Deity of this Name, of which different modifications 
are presented to us in the O.T. It is not possible to arrive 
at certainty in this matter. In respect of this, however, the 
same remark holds good, which I made before, when discussing 
the question whether the religions of Western Asia had an 
astrological basis, viz. that we must not assume more than we 
know. 

71. Whether in very ancient times there existed a unity of 
religion among the Semitic tribes, in which a Deity was wor- 
shipped under the name of Baal, distinguished from other 
Gods, is quite unknown. The name ' Baal,' = Lord, points to 
a general idea, as El, Elohim, Adonis, Moloch, Jupiter, Zeus* 
&c. And from the manner in which this name is used in the 
O.T. we may see that, in the first centuries of the existence 
of Israel as a people, no particular Deity was understood by it. 

72. (i) Thus, first, with the name ' Baal ' was coupled the 
name of the tribe or race, in which a Sanctuary stood, e*g. the 
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Baal of Judah, of Gad, &c. So among other peoples we find 
the Baal of Tyre, of Libya, &c Mov.i.j9.l75. 

(ii) In inscriptions, also, it is coupled with a pronoun, as 
Baalan, ' our Baal.' 26.j9.172. 

(iii) Further, more precise descriptions are added, in order to 
define the worship connected with a Baal, as 'Baal-Berith '= 
Baal of the Covenant, <Baal-Zebub'=Baal of flies, 'Baal- 
Shemesh'=Baal of the Sun,* 'Baal-Samin'=Baal of the 
Heavens, &c J6.jp. 174. 

(iv) Divine Names also are added to it, as Baal-Chiun 
(Chivan), Baal-Moloch. 76.^.173,174. 

(v) Lastly, the word was often used by the Hebrews in the 
plural and with the article, when a special anti-JHVH-istic 
worship made its way into the land (about which presently). 

73. All these phenomena are to be explained very easily, if 
we assume that they understood nothing more by the word 
' Baal ' than by ( El,' — but with great difficulty, if we find in 
it the name of one distinct Deity. The inscription, € To our 
lord Melkarth [rng "s^p, mdech keretk, € king of the city/] 
Baal of Tyre,' Mov.j9.178, is strongly against this. 'Baal- 
Berith ' again is connected with ' El-Berith,' Ju.ix.46. As it 
seems to me, Servius speaks not improbably the truth when he 
says, t— 

XJnde et lingud Punicd Bel Deus dicitur, 

Whence also in the Phoenician tongue God is called Bel. 

* Should not ' Baal-Shemesh ' rather fall into the next category, together with 
Baal-Moloch, &c. ? And it may be possible that the name ' Baal-Berith ' may hare 
some connection with the 'goddess of Lebanon,' mentioned by Movers, i._p.575,&c, 
'whom Sanchontathon names with the Phoenician name Bijpotffl/ this name being 
derived from the Phoenician and Aramaic ni"tt» Heb. K>n2» meaning ' cypress,' the 
symbol of the goddess being probably an Ashera of cypresswood ? — Ed. 

t MovEBS,ip.285. Another quotation, which tends to show that Baal was 
still in later times a general name for ' God,' is to be found on ^.187, from Chron. 
Pasch. Sue. — *E«$ rrjs vvv KaXovai ircp<n<rrl rhv Bda\ &cbv, &C, « Up to the present 
time they (the Assyrians) call God in the Persian tongue the Baal* — and Bda\ 
wefHrurrl \4yercu bchs Us 4<rnv 6 ToXtpuchs "Apip, ' in Persian Baal is the name of 
the God who is the warlike Ares.' — Oobt. 
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image-worship was held by the Jews to be such, comp. the 
close combination of the First and Second Commandments in 
the edition of the Decalogue in E^o^S-^. 86 A remarkable 
example of the confused ideas of the .Compiler of our his- 
torical Books is the misuse of the name Ashera [E.V. ( grove ']. 
This word expressed originally a pillar on or near — not only 
the altars of Baal, but also — the altars of JHVH — E.xxxiv. 
13, D.vii.5,xiL3,xvL21, Ju.vi.25,26,28,30, lK.xiv.l5,23,2Kxiii.6, 
xvii. 1 0, 1 6,xviii.4,xxL3,xxiii. 1 5, 2Ch.xiv.3,xvii.6,xxxi. 1 ,xxxiii.3, 
19,xxxiv.3,4,7, Is.xvii.8, Jer.xvii.2, Mic.v.13. The word means 
this also in 2Ch.xv.16 and lK.xv.13; for we must there 
translate, — 

' She (Asa's mother) made on the Ashera something detestable (]"l^$p)-' 

What the ( detestable ' thing was, is not explained ; but it was 
probably the al&ota <ywauco9 9 which Herodotus saw on similar 
pillars, ii.106. 66 — [' I myself saw them in Syria of Palestine.'] 

been adduced to show the contrary; and in lKjdi.28-31 much the same language 
is used about Jeroboam's calves— doubtless, by a writer of a much later age, but 
still, probably, living before the Captivity — as is employed by the Chronicler. 

65 The Decalogue (App.I) was written, as we believe, about the age of Josiah. 
Before that time, we may gather that image-worship was not altogether forbidden 
in Judah, even in the reigns of pious kings ; e.g. the Brazen Serpent was worshipped 
till the days of Hezekiah, 2K.xviii.4 ; and plainly Josiah had allowed image- 
worship to be practised for the first seventeen years of his reign, 2K.xxiii.4,6,14. 

" It seems plain that the Ashera (from ifyf, ashar, * be straight, erect ') was in 
reality a phallus, like the Linga or Lingam of the Hindoos, the sign of the male organ 
of generation, employed as the symbol of the energising, life-giving, power of the Sun. 
It was exhibited in various forms — sometimes, in rude representations of the actual 
object, but usually in a more refined form, as a trunk of a tree, dead or living, a 
pillar, &c. : comp. the ' round towers ' of Ireland, which are supposed by some to 
belong to the Sun-worship. In India, a compound form is habitually used, the 
Linga and Yond, exhibiting in symbols, for the most part artistically disguised, 
both the male and female organs. Such Tongas' are found all over India, 
Japan, &c. The fact, that Asa's mother had the 'detestable' thing expressed in 
some way on one of these erections, shows plainly the nature of the Ashera itself. 

So writes Movers, i.p.671 : — 

' In the O.T. we have one passage referring to the idol Ashera, which leaves no 
just doubt that it was a phallus. The annalist of the history of the Kings speaks 
of the worship of the Ashera introduced by Behoboam, and of the Sodomites con- 
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78. In 2Kxxi.7, xxiii.6, Ashera appears as the name of a 
goddess : but the oldest reading is to be found in 2Ch.xxxiii.7, 
15, where ^PP (? image) stands instead of H"^ : the alteration 
is probably due to the Compiler of Kings.* Ashera stands as 
the name of a goddess in Ju.iii.7, in place of Astarte, which 
is usual elsewhere, and in lK.xviii.19, in the legend of Elijah, 
where her prophets are merely mentioned at the beginning, in 
order to disappear thenceforward without a trace : this record, 
consequently, is anything but old and authentic : [but see note l7 ]. 

79. It cannot be shown that under Ahab a worship of Astarte 
was introduced together with the worship of Baal. 67 Nor can 
it be made out certainly when Ashera became a goddess of like 
meaning with Astarte. We must therefore help ourselves with 
a conjecture. In front of the Temple of Baal in Samaria stood 
an Ashera, which long survived the Temple itself, lK.xvi.31,32, 
2K.x.l8-27,xiii.6. Perhaps, when Assyrians and Israelites 
were mixed in the northern kingdom, this was honoured as a 
goddess or as a symbol of Astarte. By the Jews, who naturally 
did not understand much of this worship, it was identified with 
Astarte, and by our Compiler [? in Ju.iii.7, lK.xviii.19,] repro- 
duced in the detestable Asheras of the olden time. 68 

nected with it, lKxiv.23,24 ; and he adds that the Queen-Mother Maachah made 
a figure-of-shame on the Ashera, which Asa hewed-down and burnt in the valley of 
Kidron, lK.xr.13, 2Ch.xv.16. What is here translated literally ( figure-of-shame ' 
is in Hebrew nV/PP» *'•& properly, pudendum, verendum, as also Jb&omb explains 
it, who translates the passage of Chronicles thus : Bed et Maacham matrem Asa 
regis ex augusto deposuit impend, eb quod fecisset in luco (rVT£*8?) simulacrum 
Priapi: camp, Jbb. Comm. ad Hos.iv. From the comparison of this passage 
according to which the wooden idol Ashera was & pudendum, with the other which 
indicates it as a high pillar, it is plain that it was a phallus, a symbol of the gene- 
rating and fructifying power of nature/ 

n That is, together with the worship of the Ityrian Baal, of which Dr. Oobt is 
going to speak presently. 

" Probably, in the later times of Judah, when the Assyrian 'astrological' 
worship of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, had altogether obliterated the notion, that 

* In 2KxxiiL7 the reading is indistinct and uncertain : the LXX has xcrrtf/A. 

OOST. 

E 
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80. After this digression, we return again to the Baalim. 
The notices of an anti-JHVH-istic Baal-worship in Judges and 
Samuel are untrustworthy. Solomon had established various 
worships by his royal authority, that of Astarte, Milcom, and 
Chemosh, but not of Baal. An idol Baal did not exist in Israel 
before the time of Ahab. 69 

81. As far* as we can make out from the passages where the 
Baalim are mentioned, either they were subordinate deities 
subject to JHVH, the honouring of whom did not, in the esti- 
mation of the people, detract from the worship of the God of 
Israel, or else, in the Sanctuaries named ' Baal of Judah,' ' Baal 
of the Well,' &c, originally none but JHVH was worshipped. 70 
We must not in any case seek for pure Monotheism in ancient 
Israel, 71 — much less, apostasy from JHVH. Even in Jeremiah's 
days, the people still maintained that they were not defiled, 
that they had not followed after the Baalim, Jer.ii.23 ; though 
the Prophet objected to them that they had built as many 
altars for the Baal, as there were streets in Jerusalem, xi.13. 
See N.B. at the end of this Section, p.63. 

82. The Baalim — if under this name were understood deities 
distinct from JHVH, and if any account was taken of their 
relation to the God of Israel, — were equivalent to mediators 

the original Baal-worship in Israel had reference to the Sun, (notes M , "), the 
Ashera too may have lost all significance as a symbol of Sun-worship, and may have 
come, like the Baal himself, 2K.xxiii.5, to be treated as a separate idol. 

• That is to say, before Ahab's time, the ' Syrian Baal/ JHVH, was worshipped 
in Israel as ' the Baal ' : bnt Ahab introduced the worship of the ' Tyrian Baal/ and 
that was regarded as ' idolatrous/ 

n This entirely agrees with our view, that everywhere in Canaan, before and 
after the arrival of the Israelites, the same Deity, viz. the Sun, was worshipped as 
< the Baal,' whose great mysterious name was JHVH. In other words the different 
'Baalim ' all represented 'the Baal,' JHVH, as the different 'Virgins' throughout 
the world — ' our Lady of Loretto/ ' our Lady of Salette/ &c — all represent 4 our 
Lady/ the Virgin Mary. 

71 Except, perhaps, among a few great minds, as Samuel, &c. But even these 
regarded Jehovah rather as the Supreme Deity, the ' God of Gods/ than as the 
only God, which idea is first clearly expressed by the Deuteronomist, iv.36,39,vi.4, 
xxxii.39; see P.HI.546.iii. 
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between JHVH and the people. Hence is to be explained 

lS.ii.25,— 

' If a man sin against a man, then will the Elohim intercede for him : but, if a 
man sin against JHVH, who then shall pray for him ? ' 72 

The oldest legislation seems to recognise and to legalise these 
' Elohim,' forbidding to curse them, E.xxii.28, (comp. xxi.6, 
xxii.8,9) — 1/.20 is introduced awkwardly, 73 — and it understands 
by them nothing anti-JHVH-istic, since in the Sanctuaries, 
where difficult questions were determined by the Divine judg- 
ment, the oath was taken in the name of JHVH, v.ll. 74 JHVH 
wa£ the God of Gods, and next to him the ( Baalim ' or ' Elohim ' 
were honoured. 75 

83. In saying this, I do not wish to assert that all the Deities 
bore this name, and that ' Baalim ' is convertible with ' Elohim.' 

n I cannot assent to Dr.OoBr's view of this passage. It seems to me that in lS.ii.25 
as well as in E.xxi.6, xxii.8,9, xxii.28, ' Elohim ' must be used of the 'mighty-ones,' 
the 'authorities,' the ' powers that be' ; especially as in E.xxii.28 the command, ' thou 
shalt not revile the Elohim,' stands in a rarallelism with * neither shalt thou curse 
the ruler of thy people.' See Geigee, p.272. There may be a reference also to the 
fact that the ' authorities ' decided difficult cases, which were brought before them 
for judgment, in the Sanctuary, in the presence of or by the help of the Divine 
Power (D*r&#n) : cowp.Ju.xx.1,18,23,26-28, xxi.2,3, lS.xxii.15, &c. 

71 With the view just enunciated in note n , there is no * awkwardness' what- 
ever in u.20. 

74 The fact, that all oaths were taken in the name of JHVH, tends also to con- 
firm our view of the case, — viz. that the ' Baalim ' everywhere represented JHVH. 

75 I see no reason for supposing that ' next to JHVH the Baalim were honoured*' 
JHVH was ' the Baal ' — was Elohim — was the Elohim. But in later days, as 
Solomon's, other Deities, besides JHVH, had been introduced — 'strange Gods,' 
' foreign Elohim,' — as Milcom, Chemosh, Astarte, and these were forbidden ; per- 
haps, because upon the basis of such names as these the Prophets could not hope 
to build up a purer faith, and establish the purer worship of Jehovah, the Living 
God, as they could, and eventually did, upon the basis of the name JHVH. 

So, as we have said, among the Zulus in the present day, Missionaries would be 
content — rather would desire and endeavour — to retain the native name for the 
Deity, Unkulunkulu, * Great-GTeat-One,' as being very well fitted to express the 
Divine Being. We should not condemn as idolatrous the mere met of their 
worshipping Unkulunkulu, however unbecoming and incongruous their ceremonies 
might be ; we should only strive to elevate their ideas, and purify their mode of 
worshipping. But we should object to the use of any unsuitable name of their own, 
or any outlandish name of some foreign Deity. 

e 2 
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But neither will I say the contrary. Whether they are dis- 
tinguished in Jer.xi.13, or not, is not plain. If they are, there 
must then have been Gods (Elohim), who did not bear the 
name of Baalim ; and, since the worshipping of trees and stones 
points to tree- and stone-deities, and also Satyrs were probably 
worshipped (see 111,112), these are, perhaps, to be distinguished 
from the Baalim. 76 Here, however, we are groping altogether 
in the dark. The Elohim were for the Israelites what the 
Saints and * Our dear Lady ' of this or that place are for Koman- 
Catholics. The honouring of these does not in the view of the 
worshippers derogate at all from the worship paid to the One 
God, although, perhaps, they appeal most to the subordinate 
deities. 77 

84. The Israelites of later days — [Dr. Ooht means 'the days 
of Samuel and David,' not the still later days of Josiah] — had 
no such great reason, therefore, to be afraid of the use of the 
name Baal. It is an anachronism to understand under that 
name, in the days of Samuel and David, a Deity which entrapped 
away the honour of the national God, JHVH. It was only in 
later days, after Ahab's time, that he became this. 78 

n The ' trees ' and ' stones ' seem to have been only different forms of the 
phallus or Iinga (note "), and, as such, they were representatives of the one Baal, 
the Sun, who appears under different names as the Baal of this place or that. 

w Dr. Gout's comparison is not exactly correct. The state of things in Israel, 
according to our view, may be compared more properly with the worship of the one 
Virgin, of whom there are various representatives, as 'our Lady of this place or 
that, than with that of the numerous Saints, who are for the most part different 
patrons of different places. - But the Virgin, though deemed almost all-powerful 
as a mediator, is yet subordinated to the Supreme Being; whereas with the 
Israelites ' Elohim ' or 'the Elohdc 1 was only another name for the Supreme 
Being Himself, — the Baal of Israel, JHVH, (or in the minds of pious worshippers, 
Jehovah) ; it was not a mere synonym for ' the Baalim.' 

n Though before the time of Ahab, who introduced the worship of the Tyrian 
Baal, the Prophets do not seem to have openly condemned the use of the name 
1 Baal ' as applied to JHVH, yet they evidently, as we have said, did not affect the 
use of it> for it appears nowhere in any Psalm or Prophecy, applied to JHVH, 
except in Hos.ii.16 : and so in v.ll the Prophet goes on to say, 'For I will take 
away the names of the Baalim out of her mouth, and they shall no more be remem- 
bered by their name/ 
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85. With this view of the Baalim, the story of Gideon or 
Jerubbaal seems to be irreconcilable. Yet we are very far 
from possessing this story in an unmutilated form. Gideon's 
surname, Jerubbaal, cannot, in my judgment, mean anything 
else than ' Baal-defender.' That this name for a ' defender of 
JHVH ' offended pious men of later times, is not to be won- 
dered at. They have devised two modes of removing this 
stumbling-block out of the way. The first was the very usual 
mode of changing Jerubbaal into Jerubbesheth, 2S.xi.21, wherein 
they seem to have overlooked lS.xii.ll. The other was to give 
a Jehovistic etymology to the name ; and with this view the 
account in Ju.vi.25 -32 was excogitated, and Jerubbaal accord- 
ingly was explained to mean, * one with whom Baal strives.' 

86. The Compiler of the account in the Judges has done his 

best to erase every trace of a friendly relation between Gideon 

and the Baal-Berith =' Baal of the Covenant' at Shechem; and 

accordingly he mentions, viii.33-35, that it was not till after 

Gideon's death that the Baalim were served, and Baal-Berith in 

particular. But ix.2 reveals the truth to us, where we read 

that Abimelech after Gideon's death put the question to the 

Shechemites, — 

4 Which is best, that seventy men, all sons of Jerubbaal, should reign over yon, 
or that one man should be prince over you ?' 

This dilemma would not have been stated thus, if Jerubbaal had 
not himself ruled previously over them, — if not as King, yet as 
Judge. When Abimelech thus laid claim to the Sovereignty, the 
Temple of Baal-Berith was already at Shechem, vA. The wor- 
ship of Baal-Berith, or El-Berith, ix.46, then, [was practised 
under Gideon's rule, and, consequently,] was not anti-JHVH- 
istic. Gideon, the valiant ' defender of JHVH,' certainly took 
part in it with a clear conscience, and bore the name of ' Baal- 
defender.' 79 

n I cannot wholly agree with Dr. Oobt's views as to the story of Gideon. It 
appears to me that the name ' Jerubbaal ' cannot well denote ( he strives for Baal ' « 
Baal-defender, as I understand Dr. Oobt to explain the word ; but, after the analogy 
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87. Now, however, we must examine into the reasons which 
caused this great change in the conception of the Baalim. How 
did Baal become an idolatrous name in Israel ? Two circum- 
stances contributed to this, the inner development of JHVH-ism, 
and the threatening form, which the worship of the Tyricm 
Baal assumed under Ahab. A word on both these points. 

88. From the days of Moses, Israel was the people of JHVH. 
He was no true Israelite, who left the altars of JHVH unvisited 
and sware not by JHVH. 80 But what kind of JHVH-ism was 

of Ishmael — ' El hears/ Ishmaiah = * Jah hears/ &c, so Jerubbaal must denote ' Baal 
strives,' as the Scripture story explains it But the analogy of these other names 
makes it most unlikely that Gideon was called Jerubbaal, in order to imply hostility 
between him and the Baal, as if the Baal had striven or would strive with him. 
The Divine Name, El or Jah, is always (as far as I am aware) meant to honour the 
person in whose name it appears, and to extend a kind of protection to him : and 
the compound name usually expresses some general attribute or quality of the 
Deity, 'El hears,' 'Jah hears/ &c, as it seems to do here, 'Baal strives/ This 
name, then, given to Gideon, seems to show that he was under the protection of the 
Baal, and therefore was his servant. And this is confirmed by the fact, to which Dr. 
Oobt refers, that in Shechem, under Gideon's government, there was a Temple of 
Baal-Berith or El-Berith, Ju.ix.4,46 — upon which see (72*) — and also by the circum- 
stance recorded in viii.27, that ' Gideon made an ephod, and put it in his city, in 
Ophrah ; and all Israel went thither a whoring after it ; which thing became a 
snare unto Gideon and to his house.' This does not look as if Gideon was such a 
strenuous opponent of all idolatry. 

How then are the contradictions of the story to be explained ? I cannot think that 
Dr. Oobt is right in regarding vi.25-32 as an interpolation : it seems to me to be a 
portion of the context in which it appears. Nevertheless, it is plain that two hands, 
at least, have been concerned in the composition of this story as it now stands, for 
the reasons stated at length in AppJV: and this fact may explain the discrepancies. 

80 We agree generally with Dr. Oobt's account of ' the inner development of 
JHVH-ism ' in (87-96); but there are some points in respect of which our view, 
it will be seen, differs somewhat from his. Thus we see no ground for believing 
that Israel ' from the days of Moses was the people of JHVH.' On the contrary, 
in P.V.Chap.xix, we have given reasons for believing that, though Israel may have 
known the name JHVH very soon after their entrance into Canaan, (that is, very 
nearly from the time of the Exodus = the 'days of Moses/) yet JHVH was not dis- 
tinctly recognised as the ' God of Israel,' and Israel did not formally regard itself as 
the ' people of JHVH/ till the time of Samuel. In short, Dr. Oobt, while admitting 
the unhistorical character of all the main details of the Pentateuchal story,— as the 
revelation of the Divine Name to Moses, the construction of the Tabernacle, &c. — 
yet assumes it to be true, without (as it seems to me) any sufficient reason (see 
note 4 *), that Moses did actually teach the people the worship of JHVH, the Deity 
worshipped in his tribe or family (on which see note M ). 
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this? If Ezra and his companions had been able to cast a 
single glance upon the religious condition of the people of 
the time of the Judges and long afterwards, what strange 
things would they have seen I They would, perhaps, have 
understood what a folly they were committing in placing at 
the head of the history the Legislation contained in Exodus- 
Deuteronomy. 

89. The whole religious life of the Israelites was a fearful 
contrast with the Law. Upon every hill, and under every 
green tree, altars were erected, on which and by which were 
placed pillars (Asheras) and sun-images (Ghammanim). Me- 
morial-stones were to be found everywhere, sprinkled with oil, 
and honoured with sacrifices. Countless deities were worshipped 
as private gods and mediators with JHVH. 81 fiude and arbi- 
trary was the worship. Priests of the tribe of Levi might 
minister at Shiloh and other renowned Sanctuaries ; 8a any one 
who chose sacrificed besides wherever he pleased. Invocation 
of the holy flame and the altar-incense were coupled with pro- 
cessions round the altars. 83 

90. At the Sanctuaries, in which frequently images of JHVH 
were placed, festivals were celebrated and sacrificial feasts 
observed, the chief characteristic of which was ' making merry 
before the face of JHVH.' There women served as well as 
men : there were the sacred dances conducted: there the Priest, 
according to his right, had his portion of the flesh of the 
sacrifice dragged out of the cauldron, and claimed sometimes 
(to the disgust of the worshippers) what was not yet cooked. 

n I have said already (note Ti ) why I doubt the correctness of this statement 
that the numerous Baalim were ' private gods and mediators with JHVH.' They 
were no more so than the numerous Virgins in different chapels throughout the 
Roman-Catholic world are ' private ' objects of worship, and ' mediators with Mary.' 

" The ' Priests of the tribe of Levi ' certainly may have ministered at Shiloh and 
other places. I see no reason to believe that they actually did so minister, as a 
tribe specially set apart for such services, till the time of David. See P.V.Chap.xv. 

■■ This is said with reference particularly to Prof. Dozr/s view as to the 
ceremonies at Shiloh, and at the Gilgal, which he compares with those of the 
Meccan festival, jp.125. 
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Human sacrifices were offered on special occasions in order to 
pacify the angry JHVH : on the gibbet, [N,xxv.4, 2S.xxi.9,] or 
on the altar, [P.V.Chap.xx,] the victims were put to death. 
Prostitution in honour of the Deity was no uncommon thing 
[P.V.371]. At the Gilgal, as appears by the excellent dis- 
covery of Prof. Dozy, were celebrated rude military reminis- 
cences of the Conquest of the Land. 84 In short, we find 
everywhere the traces of very arbitrary JHVH-worship. 

91. Nothing was more natural than this. We know not 
what was the religion of the Israelites before they received 
JHVH-ism from the hand of Moses, 86 — to what extent the 
worship of sacred trees and stones, the adoration of the Baalim 
or different kinds of Gods, sacrifices and solemnities, were prac- 
tised among them. But we can scarcely suppose their religious 

84 This view as to the meaning of the Feast at the Gilgal appears to me very 
doubtful The Israelites, no doubt, had some conflicts with the Canaanites before 
they made good their footing in the land ; and the Feast in question may have been 
instituted to commemorate the termination of these struggles. But there is no 
substantial proof that there was really any great ' Conquest ' of the land under 
Joshua, about half the account of whose doings is written by the Deutero- 
nomist (P.V.5) in the reign of Josiah, eight centuries after the Exodus ; and the 
very name of Joshua is never once mentioned by any one of the Psalmists or 
Prophets. When, again, we remember that the Israelites did not complete at all 
in that age the conquest of the land, as we learn from the Book of Joshua itself, 
xv.63,xvi.l0,xvii.l2,16, and especially xviii.2,3, see also Ju.i.19,21,27-36,— that 
the more truly historical Book of Judges exhibits them frequently in a state of 
servitude and distress — that 'the five lords of the Philistines, and all the 
Canaanites, and the Sidonians, and the Hivites, that dwell in Mount Lebanon ' 
were left to ' prove Israel/ Ju.iii.4, — that ' the children of Israel dwelt among the 
Canaanites, Hittites, and Amorites, and Perizzites, and Hivites, and Jebusites, and 
they took their daughters to be their wives, and gave their daughters to their sons, 
and served their gods,' v.5,6, — it seems unlikely that the 'Feast at the Gilgal* 
should have commemorated yearly their ' Conquest of the Land,' though it may 
have celebrated their Settlement in it, and may have been reproduced in the 
Meccan Festival. 

88 Here, again, is the great assumption. What proof is there that the Israelites 
received JHVH-ism 'from the hand of Moses'? Everything seems rather, in our 
view, to show that they received it, or, rather, that they received the first prin- 
ciples of a more pure and spiritual religion, — the worship of Jehovah, — 'from the 
hand of ' Samuel, who is coupled so suggestively with Moses in Jer.xv.l. 
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ideas and forms of worship to have been very much developed. 
Further, we can scarcely suppose that they had unity of 
worship : although, naturally, there would exist considerable 
wniformity among tribes connected with one another by ties 
of blood and unity of interest. 

92. In the wilderness, however, they recognise the God of 
their deliverer (Moses), and his tribe or family as their God, 
the God of Gods. But, for all this, the religious and moral 
principles of JHVH-ism, or, if it is preferred, of the religion 
of Moses, did not penetrate into them. The rude warriors had 
probably something else to do than to get themselves instructed 
in matters of religion. And so each maintained the super- 
stitions, the religious usages, which he previously had, while 
together with these or in these all he worshipped JHVH, sware 
by JHVH, and went to war in the name of JHVH. 86 

93. When, however, Israel conquered Canaan, they found 
there various tribes, whose worship undoubtedly had much 
agreement with their own in some points, 87 while in other 

M It seems to me that Ewaxd's idea, that JHVH was the Deity worshipped in 
the family or tribe of Moses before the Exodus, is highly improbable, (see this point 
discussed fully in P.V.Chap.xix,) and that there is no real proof whatever that 
they ' worshipped JHVH ' in the wilderness, or ' sware by Him,' or ' went to fight 
in His Name/ — still less that under the eye of Moses himself, (for forty years 
long, says the traditionary view, though critics would greatly diminish this time,) 
they practised this supposed mixture of J HVH- worship and idolatry. This 
assumption rests upon a belief in the historical value of some of the details in 
the Pentateuch — (as, for instance, the name, ' Jochebed/ of the mother of Moses, 
which is compounded with ' Jehovah/ and, if genuine, would show that the name 
was known and commonly used before its revelation to Moses,) — while others, and 
these some of the main portions of the narrative, as E.vi.2-7, are altogether re- 
jected. 

87 That the Israelites in Egypt may have retained something of the old Sun- 
worship, which their fathers probably practised ' beyond the (flood) Euphrates,' 
Jo.xxiv.14, and may have found the same again in full development, when they 
entered the land of Canaan, is certainly possible. But the Hebrew tradition ap- 
pears distinctly to fix the time of their first making acquaintance with the name 
JHVH, as contemporaneous with that of the Exodus, KvL2-7 (P.V. 318) ; and the 
absence of any names compounded with JHVH (except Joshua and Jochebed) in 
the Pentateuch itself seems to confirm this. The residual historical fact, as we have 
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respects it varied greatly from it. In many districts Israel was 
closely mixed with the Canaanites, and naturally these latter 
received in consequence JHVH-ism, 88 — as, for instance, the 
Nethinim of later centuries, the Gibeonites, ' Solomon's servants.' 
But they imported also their own religious forms and ideas into 
the Israelitish worship, which happened the more easily, inas- 
much as these were little defined and very arbitrary. 

94. The JHVH-ism of Joshua's troopers was a name, and 
nothing more. 89 And what strange abortions may be generated, 
when a people that conquers a land brings thither a religion 
which it understands but little itself, the history of Christendom 
and Islam shows in numerous instances. Thus there arose in 
Canaan the most singular medley, which, however opposed, 

said (note **), which lies at the basis of this tradition, (if we reject the notion of 
the supernatural revelation to Moses), would appear to be no other than this, that 
they learned it first from their contact with the tribes of Canaan ; unless any will 
adopt the idea of Ewald, which seems to us very unnatural, that JHVH was wor- 
shipped by name before the Exodus, but privately in the family or tribe of Moses, 
and by him was first imparted to Israel at the time of their wanderings. 

88 On our view, of course, the Israelites received JHVH-ism from the Canaan- 
ites. Where is there any indication that the 'Nethinim/ ' Gibeonites,' and 'Solomon's 
servants,' received it from the Israelites ? 

•* It would seem to be incredible that the worship of JHVH in Israel, — after the 
schooling of Moses and Joshua, and the ministrations of Aaron and Eleazar, — nay, 
under the actual superintendence of Phinehas, — should have been so ' little defined ' 
and so ' very arbitrary,' as Dr. Oobt supposes, or that ' the JHVH-ism of Joshua's 
troopers should have been a name, and nothing more,' if there is any substantial 
truth in the story of the Book of Joshua. How, if JHVH-ism was only a name 
among Joshua's troopers, did they come to influence so powerfully the neighbouring 
tribes, as Dr. Oobt supposes them to have done ? But, surely, Joshua, Eleazar, 
Phinehas, and ' the elders who outlived Joshua,' must have understood fully the re- 
ligion of the wilderness ; and their influence must have lasted — according to the Bible 
for nearly a century, but, at all events, — for a considerable time after the Exodus. 

In short, it seems to us, that the acquisition by the Hebrews of the worship of 
JHVH from the tribes of Canaan is very intelligible and natural, if there is any 
truth in the facte set forth by Movers as to the Phoenician worship of the Sun under 
the name IAO ; and so also is the fact, which the history discloses, that, as time 
advanced, their Great Prophets, divinely taught and enlightened, sought to purify 
their worship, while still they retained the Name. But it is far move difficult to 
conceive the course of development, which Dr. Oobt's theory supposes. 
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lasted till the Captivity: while a Jeremiah could exclaim, 

ii.28,xi.l3, — 

' As many as thy towns, Judah ! so are thy gods 1' 

Nevertheless, it remained always the people of JHVH. 90 

95. Yet in the midst of this mixture of religions there was 
working a little seed, spiritual children of Moses. In the spirit 
of the Law of the Ten Commandments 91 they sought to 
reform the worship of Israel. JHVH was for them the only 
Deity : it was unlawful to make an image of Him : the oath 
taken in His Name was sacred : the observance of the Sabbath 
was pleasing to Him, — respect for elders, and moral virtue, His 
WilL 

96. Their activity remained long unnoticed. But this 
spiritual seed acquired influence by degrees, and opposed more 
openly, as time advanced, all which conflicted with their higher 
conceptions of JHVH- worship. With that view, they tried to 
get into their hands the priestly offices, and to prevent all 
private worship. 99 Gradually, all feasts, usages, and solemnities, 

90 Yes — from the time that it became 'a people' at all, and became also 'the 
people of JHVH,' in Samuel's days. 

91 The ' Ten Commandments ' date, as we have said (note* 6 ), from the age of 
Josiah. Jehovah was ' the Elohim,' the Great God, the God of Israel, to the earlier 
writers of the Pentateuch, — but not the only God (note 7I ). It was not forbidden 
to make an image for purposes of worship in their days ; for we see that 'tera- 
phim ' are mentioned without any mark of censure in G.xxxi.19, xxxv.2,4, Ju.xvii.5, 
xviii.20, lS.xix.13, as is a graven or molten image in Ju.xvii.3,4, xviii.31. On 
these points the Pentateuch, as we now have it, betrays the developments of a later 
age. 

According to our view, the * spiritual seed ' in question, which worked continu- 
ally in the endeavour to elevate and spiritualise the worship of JHVH in Israel, 
was the series of Prophets who followed in the footsteps of Samuel. The modesty 
of the latter referred his own work, in the Monistic document, to the activity of 
Moses. But Samuel was himself the Prophet— not Moses — who received the Divine 
illumination, and laid the first principles of a spiritual religion, the worship of 
Jehovah, in Israel. 

92 This may have been the case in Solomon's time, when Zadok,— probably one of 
the School of Samuel,— by taking part with the young king against his elder brother 
Adomjah, lK.i.8, &c, secured the expulsion of his older fellow-priest, Abiathar, 
lE.ii.35, and the appointment of himself in charge of the Sanctuary at Jerusalem 
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which the people kept in honour of JHVH, but which in their 
view were unlawful, 93 were declared to be idolatrous. It is 
obvious that the worship of the Baalim was an offence to them. 
Yet is there no indication that before Ahab's time Baal was an 
idolatrous name. 94 

97. Idolatrous, or anti-JHVH-istic, the Baal-worship could 
not have been, until the worshipping of Baal appeared as some- 
thing anti-national: and that did not happen till after Solomon's 
days. 95 But the grounds for it were already laid in his time. 
In Tyre, as we know, Hiram reigned simultaneously with 
David and Solomon, under whom that state attained an unpre- 
cedented glory. Hiram employed for the maintenance of his 
authority the same means as his friend Solomon, viz. the 
erection of a splendid Temple for the national Deity, the Baal 

— that is, first of the Tabernacle, and then of the Temple. But it does not seem 
that the Priests in later days — except, perhaps, Hilkiah in Josiah's time — were 
Reformers of the worship of JHVH. There were some spiritually-minded Prophets 
all along, who laboured for this, and Jeremiah was of a priestly family : but these 
were very commonly opposed to the Priests, as well as to other, non-reforming, 
Prophets: see Jer.il8, ii.8,26, v.31, especially xx.1,2, xxvi.7,8,11, xxix.26,27. 

n That is, as we may suppose, all worship of JHVH, which was conducted after 
the idolatrous fashions of the tribes around them. 

M But see note •*, where some indications are given of the existence of a dislike 
for the use of the name ' Baal ' in connection with JHVH, even as early as the time 
of David. 

M The worshipping of the Baal was never anti-JHVH-istic, but it was 
anti-JEHOV-istic, — that is, it was opposed to the spirit of the Reformers, Samuel 
and his followers. The attempt to centralise the worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem, 
in David's time and Solomon's, was made with a view to the suppression of the 
irregular JHVH-worship, in different parts of the land, gradually and without 
violence ; but it utterly failed, and, before long, the worship in the Temple itself 
degenerated into Baal-worship. Even before * Solomon's days,' however, as we have 
seen (note •*), there are signs that the use of the name * Baal ' in connection with 
Jehovah- worship was objected to, — not by the people generally, but by the Psalmists 
and pious Prophets — as injurious to the progress of true religion in the land, 
dishonouring to the true Lord, the ' Husband,' of Israel, and, therefore, in the 
highest sense of the word, * anti-national/ With the people at large, however, no 
doubt, as Dr. Oobt says, the worship of the Baal, that is, of JHVH, was not 
' anti-national,' until the time of Ahab, when a new form of idolatry was sought to 
be introduced — the worship of the ' Tyrian Baal.' 
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of Tyre, Melkarth [TYy> ^9, mdech kereth, 'king of the city'], 
the worship of which deity seems to have been greatly extended 
and developed at that period. 

98. We are told, for instance, of Hiram, (Menander in 
Joseph., Ant.VIII.v.3, and contr.Ap.I.l8,*) first, that he 
placed a golden pillar [ ? Ashera or Phallus] before the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius — then, that he overthrew the old sanctu- 
aries and consecrated enclosures (rifievoi) for Herakles and 
Astarte, and built new temples upon them, of which the roofs 
were made of cedar, — lastly, that he was the first t*> celebrate 
the Feast of the Eesurrection of Herakles {irp&ros re rov 
*Hpa/c\Jovs Syspaiv hroirjo-aTo). The worship of Herakles or 
Melkarth had much in common with Sun-worship 96 (comp. 
J. 0. Muller in Herz. ReaUEne. I.p.639-641): and to this 
belonged among other things the Festival in Spring when he 
awaked again, to which, perhaps, Elijah alluded in his mocking 
words on Carmel, lK.xviii.27 — 

' Cry aloud, for he is God : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in 
a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.' 

99. This worship was introduced into Israel under Ahab. 
This king married Jezebel, daughter of the Sidonian, or rather 
Tyrian,f king Eth-Baal, and built in Samaria a splendid temple 
for * the Baal,' that is, for ' the Tyrian Baal,' Melkarth, erected 

96 The worship of the * Tyrian Baal ' had, of course, a close connection with 
Sun-worship, for Herakles was the Sun: see note w . The 'Feast of the Eesur- 
rection ' of Herakles was the celebration of the birth of the new year after the 
death of the old : and this festival, too, existed in the worship of the Syrian Baal, 
'Adonis/ who was said to have 'risen again from the dead on the third day' : see 
P.V.^)p.in.27. 

* These quotations do not agree strictly in their statements : that in the Anti- 
quities is the most accurate. — Oobt. 

f In this way is usually corrected the notice in lK.xvi.31, in which Jezebel is 
called a Sidonian. The reason for this is that in Ahab's time (according to 
Josephus, as above) Ethbaal reigned in Tyre. To this it may be added, that the 
Baal-worship was evidently paramount, even if coupled with an Astar fa-worship: 
whereas Astarte would certainly have been the chief deity, if Jezebel had come 
from Sidon, lK.xi.5, 2Kxxiii.l3. — Oobt. 
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near it a memorial-stone (n?TO), which his son put-away, 
2K.iii.2, and a pillar (ashera), lK.xvi.31,32, which was left 
standing when Jehu destroyed the Temple, 2K.X.18-27. 

100. And now began a violent opposition to the BaaL The 
zealous servants of JHVH, headed by Elijah or Elisha, did their 
best, and JHVH triumphed when Jehu appeared on the stage : 
though it would seem that in this struggle Prophetism also had 
exhausted its strength* The contest between the Baal and the 
Prophets is graphically described in lK.xviii,xix, which is not 
an historical record in the strict sense of the word, but gives us 
in the person of Elijah a picture of Prophetdom, exactly as, 
amidst the persecutions of the Court-Party, it maintained the 
honour of JHVH. See Prof. Kubnbn's Art on ' The Prophet 
Elijah,' in Niew en Oud, 1864, V.p.107-144. 

101. Thus the name *Baal' — or rather 'the Baal' — became 
an idolatrous name. Henceforward, the word might be used in 
two senses, with the article as a designation of Melkarth, 97 and 
in the plural (Baalim), as denoting gods honoured together 
with JHVH. 98 This double use of the word we find also in 
Hosea. In ii.1-13 he mentions with abhorrence the idolatry 
of Israel, as practised under Ahab and his successors, the 
remains of which probably still existed here and there : " — 

97 But what then is the meaning of $ BdaA, used invariably in the LXX translation 
of Jeremiah and Zephaniah (note 17 ) ? Is it not probable that the LXX, at all events, 
understood 'the Baal' to be used also, both before and after Ahab's days, of * the 
heifer/ rj SdfutXis, Tob.i.6, 2Kx.29, which was the symbol of the old Phoenician 
Baal? 

* In our view, of course, the ' Baalim' did not ' denote gods honoured together 
with JHVH '—but represented JHVH, ' the Baal,' himself! 

™ But Hosea wrote about a century after Jehu had rooted out utterly, it would 
seem, the worship of the Tyrian BaaL Surely the words in 2K.x. 18-28 imply 
this. We read here that Jehu summoned ' all the prophets of the Baal, all his 
servants, and all his priests, — let none be wanting — whosoever shall be wanting 
he shall not live,' «.19. 'And Jehu sent throughout all Israel; and all the 
worshippers of the Baal came, so that there was not a man left that came not,' 
«.21. And then after the massacre of all these, it is added, t>.26-28 : — 

' And they brought forth the image out of the house of the Baal, and brake 
down the house of the Baal, and made it a draught-house unto this day. Thus 
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'They have used the corn, must, and oil, which JHVU gave them, for the 
Baal.' v.8. 

' And I will visit upon them the days of the Baalim, wherein she burnt incense 
to them . . . and forgat me, saith JHVH.' v.13. 

* After that JHVH will again be gracious to them, and they shall no more call 
him ' my (Baal) Lord,' but ' my (Ish) Husband ' ; and JHVH will take-away the 
names of the Baalim out of their mouths, and they shall no more be remembered 
by their name/ «.16,17. 

It is plain that mention is here made of a kind of JHVH- 
worship, to which the Prophet objects. 

102. So, again, Melkarth (/the Baal') is indicated in 
Ho.xiii.l : 10 ° and in xi.2 'the Baalim' are mentioned. Nothing 
is more natural than that the Tyrian Baal should have brought 
his more innocent brothers in Israel into still greater discredit 
than as yet had attached to them, even in the view of the most 
highly advanced Israelites. 101 

103. In Judah the worship of the Tyrian Baal was introduced 
when Athaliah was queen, 2K.xi.18. But, when Joash as- 
cended the throne, it was again abolished. The expression * the 
Baal' was, however, in Judah synonymous, not only with 
every kind of idolatry, but also with every kind of unlawful 
JHVH~wor8hip 9 102 to which the Prophets quite as strongly 
objected. 

Jehu destroyed the Baal out of Israel. Howbeit, as to the sins of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not from after them, the 
golden heifers (of da/jdKus al xpwrcG) in Bethel and in Dan/ 

It seems plain that no * remains ' of the worship of the Tyrian Baal were left 
in Israel : while yet Jehu clave to the worship of the Syrian Baal, JHVH, to 
which his people were of old attached, and whose symbol was the heifer (y Bda\ 
ij H&ftakis, Tob.i.5). It is this Baal, as we suppose, to whom Hosea refers in ii.8 ; 
and accordingly the LXX uses here y Bda\, while throughout the story of Jehu and 
the Tyrian Baal, in 2K.x. 18-28, only 6 BddK is used. And so we understand 'the 
Baalim' in Hos.ii.13,17, as referring also to the representatives of JHVH through- 
out the land- — ' a kind of JHVH-worship ' to which, no doubt, ' the Prophet 
objected.' 

104 No ! here also the reference is to 'the heifer,' and the LXX has y BdaA. 

101 This is probably true. But from the times of Samuel downwards those 
' brethren ' had been regarded with suspicion by the more enlightened men in 
Israel, and had probably long ceased to be considered by them as ' innocent': see 
note •*. 

'•* Exactly so : this entirely accords with our view that the idolatries in Judah 
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104. Thus Jeremiah says that the Israelites worshipped the 
Baalim 'whom their fathers taught them,' ix.14, 103 and thus 
he plainly recognises that this worship was a part of the old 
religion. 104 But ' burning incense to the Baal' stands with 
him in the same category with 'following after other gods,' 
vii.9, of which gods, according to v. 18, and xliv.17-19, the 
c Queen of Heaven ' seems to have had the foremost place. 106 If 

were almost all of this kind, viz. idolatrous J HVJbL- worship. Accordingly, as we 
have seen (note "), the LXX invariably use y BrfaA in their translation of Jeremiah 
and Zephaniah, though they use always 6 fida\ of the Tyrian Baal, IK. xvi.31,32, 
xviii.22,26,40, xix.18, 2K.iiL2, x.18-28, xi.18. But 6 fida\ might also be used for 
the Phoenician Baal with reference to the Deity, and not to the form of his idol, 
the heifer: and so we find it used both before the introduction of the worship of 
the Tyrian Baal, Ju.ii.13, vi.25,28,30,31,32, viii.33, x.10, and after its abolition, 
2K.xvii.16, xxiii.4,5. 

10 * True: but he also says, xxiii.27, 'their fathers have forgotten my Name 
through the Baal,' that is, as we understand it, had forgotten the true meaning of 
the Name, had used it as JHVH, the name of the Baal, not as Jehovah, the Name 
of the Living God ; and from this text it might be argued that they knew first the 
spiritual meaning of the Name, and abandoned it for the carnal And, no doubt, 
the Prophet means to charge them with this, assuming, of course, as he might, the 
general truth of the story of the Exodus. But the statement would also be 
substantially true, if he referred to the time of Samuel, when the people ' put 
away the Baalim and the Astartes,' at the Prophet's exhortation, 'and served 
Jehovah only,' lS.vii.4. This was the starting-point, as we suppose, of the worship 
of Jehovah, whose Name, in its higher spiritual meaning, was in that age, as we 
suppose, first declared to them, by the oral teaching of the Prophet and his 
disciples, supported by the written documents which they composed for them, e.g. the 
narrative of the Exodus; camp. E.iii 13-16, vi.2-7, &c. From this knowledge of 
the Name they fell away, seduced, as Jeremiah says, xii.14, by 'the evil neighbours 
that touched their inheritance,' and taught by them to ' swear by the Baal,' tU6. 

104 Certainly : the worship of the Baalim was part of the old worship of JHVH, 
which had prevailed in Israel, more or less, ever since the time of their entrance 
into Canaan, that is, in fact, ever since the Exodus. But this worship was all 
along, as we believe, regarded by devout persons as 'idolatrous,' though at first, as 
, late as the time of David, Jehovah was regarded by good men as ' the Baal ' of 
Israel (note n ). But very soon this use of the name 'Baal' was laid aside, and 
confined to the idolatrous worship of JHVH. 

1-5 The worship of the ' Queen of Heayen ' was a new worship, part of the astro- 
logical worship of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, recently introduced from Chaldsea, 
and the adoption of which, therefore, was rightly spoken of as a 'following after 
other gods.' But, that Jeremiah does not, as Dr. Oobt supposes, use the phrase 
' burn incense to the Baal,' as a synonym for any species of idolatry, or for ' lying 
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he declares of the Prophets of Samaria, xxiiil3, and of those of 
Jerusalem, ii.8, that they prophesied by * the Baal/ he indicates 
by this — not idolatry, strictly speaking, but — ' lying prophecy' 
of all kinds. 106 We have seen above (17-29) how deeply 
JHVH-ism had sunk into the heart of the people of the 
northern kingdom. 107 And this was not less the case in Judah, 
as the well-known narrative in Jer.xxvi teaches us. 'The 
Baal ' is, consequently, a synonym with him for ' the spirit of 
of lying.' 108 

105. I hope that I have here indicated sufficiently the con- 
nection between the worship of the Baalim and that of JHVH. 
We must now pay a visit to the Temple of Mecca, in order to 
see if the discovery there made overthrows our conclusion as to 
the history of Baal-worship, as gathered from the O.T. 

prophecy of all kinds ' — that he refers here, as elsewhere, to the heifer-worship, the 
idolatrous worship of JHVH, — seems to be shown by the LXX using here y $da\. 

199 I cannot agree with this view, but believe that Jeremiah refers always 
literally, in the expression ' the Baal (y j&a\),' to the idolatrous worship of JHVH 
under the form of a heifer. 

I0T That is, of course, not jEHOv-ism, but idolatrous JHVH-ism, the worship 
of the Syrian Baal. 

108 For the reasons above given (note ,05 ), I cannot assent to this statement. 

NB. In het Mensehenofer in Israel, jp.134, Dr. Oobt explains Jer.ii.23 by* 
supposing that in Jeremiah's days the name ' Baal' was in discredit even with the* 
multitude, — which appears also from the fact that in that age Beth-Meon was used, 
Jer.xliii.24, for Baal-Meon, (though Ezekiel has the old form, xxv.9,) and Kirjath- 
Jearim, Jer.xxvi.20, for Baal of Judah. ' Hence the people said truly that they 
were not denied through the Baal. But there was no reason to boast of this : what 
they did was no better than the old Baal- worship/ 

This agrees completely with our own view. The great body of the people 
objected to the worship of 'the Baal,' i.e. of the Tynan Baal, which Athaliah, 
Jezebel's daughter, introduced into Jerusalem; and 'all the people of the land 
went into the house of the Baal, and brake it down ; his altars and his images 
brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew Matthan, the priest of the Baal, before 
his altars.' 2K.xi.18. But still ' the high-places were not taken away ; the people 
still sacrificed and burnt incense in the high-places,' 2K.xii3 : that is, the people 
still worshipped JHVH, the Syrian Baal, as of old. From this time, however,,, 
they may have ceased to call JHVH ' the Baal,' whence their plea, that in Jere- 
miah's days they were not defiled with ' Baalim.' 

P 
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section m. 

THE BELIGIOH OF THE EXPATRIATED SMEOITITES. 

106. Prof. Dozt thinks that the chief Deity worshipped at 
Mecca was 'the Baal? and that, Tiext to him, JHVH wets wor- 
shipped in the form of a he^goaL 

With reference to this I wish to show that, if the supposed 
he-goats are the only proof of the existence of JHVH-ism 109 in 
Arabia, we may say that this religion has quietly disappeared 
without leaving a trace behind it ; since these can scarcely be 
called images of JHVH. 

107. In the Temple at Mecca were two gold gazelles, which 
the Jews, when expelled by the ChozaAa, two centuries after 
Christ, buried with some breast-plates and swords in a dried-up 
well. These, however, were dug up a few generations before 
the time of Mohammed ; and one of them was placed in the 
treasury of Hobal, [the idol worshipped at Mecca before Ma- 

m The Simeonites, as we suppose, in common with Prof. Dozy and Dr. Oort, 
emigrated to Arabia about the beginning of David *s reign, and carried to Mecca the 
worship of ' the Baal ' of Syria. Bat the mysterious name of this Deity, from which, 
as we suppose, the name ' JHVH ' originated, appears to have been chiefly in use at 
Byblns, &c, among the tribes of the north of Canaan (see P.V.App.UI.lO,ll,&c.) ; 
and the name 'Jehovah' had only been recently introduced into the religious 
history of Israel, when the Simeonites left their abodes in the extreme south of the 
land, and certainly, to judge from the Psalms, had not yet become familiar. In 
fact* in that age, David could still call his son Baalyadah. It is possible, therefore, 
that the Simeonites may not have carried with them the name JHVH at all. At 
any rate, no trace of the name is found at Mecca : which met (so far as it goes) is 
an additional argument against the Divine origin of the name as described in the 
Pentateuch, and against Ewald's view of its having been introduced in the Mosaic 
age ; since in either case the Simeonites must have known and used it : see note 1 *. 
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hommed's time, of which more presently,] the other used to adorn 
the door of the Temple. Prof. Dozy, p.4 1,43,101,102, thinks that 
these were not gazelles, but he-goats, and finds in them images 
of JHVH, because it is said of Jeroboam, 2Ch.xi.15, that he 

* appointed priests of the high-places and of the he-goats (D^YWO* an ^ °* * ne 
steers * no which he had made/ — 

and because also in L.xvii.7 it is forbidden to sacrifice to the 

* he-goats.' From these passages it is inferred that JHVH was 
worshipped under the form of a he-goat, as well as under that 
of a steer. Both images are of Egyptian origin : in fact, the 
formula used of the steer, lKxiL28,comp.E.xxxii.4,Neh.ix.l8,t — 

' This is thy God, Israel, who brought thee ont of the land of Egypt ' — 

shows that this worship already existed in the wilderness. 111 
The steer is the Egyptian Apis. 

"• It would rather seem that Jeroboam's calves were not steers, but heifers. 
TheLXX distinctly implies this in iK.xii. 28,29, 32, as also in 2K.X.29, xvii.16, 
Hos.x.5, (where reference is made to them,) since it speaks of tj SdfiaXis, al Zafx&Kus ; 
and so too in Tob.i.5 we have Jeroboam's calf referred to as ^ Bda\ y MfnaKis. In 
2Ch.xi.15, xiii.8, it is true, the LXX speaks of them as ol h6<tx 01 , and so it refers to 
one of them as 6 fifoxos in Hos.viii.5,6, xiii.2, as well as in the story of Aaron's calf, 
E.xxxii.4, 8, 19,20,24,35, andinD.ix.!6,21,Neh.ix.l8,Ps.cvi(cv).l9, where Aaron's calf 
is also spoken of. In all cases the Hebrew text has ^^, D^JJJ* n <>t ft^tt* — except 
in Hos.x.6, where we have tffpfSt 'heifers' : but this last seems to be decisive; 
since ^y and n&rx ** 'calf,' might be used to include 'heifer,' but Tfbw.> Safxd\cis t 
' heifers,' could not be employed for ' steers.' 

I conclude, therefore, that Jeroboam's calf— and probably Aaron's also — was a 
' heifer,' not a ' steer ' ; but I retain, of course, Dr. Oobt's word in the Text. 

111 According to our view, the use of these words certainly does not show that 

* This is usually translated * calves,' and Prof. Dozy adopts this, p.41, espe- 
cially because the Egyptian Apis is called a calf (fi6<rxos). This seems to me to 
be nothing to the purpose. However, the Hebrew 7$y denotes, not a calf, but a 
young bullock. In all cases an fl^Jy [or ^y, Jer.xxxi.18,] is used for ploughing 
and threshing, Ju.xiv.18, Hos.x.11, [D.xxi.3,] which work is not done with calves. 
See J. G. Mulleb in Here. Beal .Ewe.vii.214,215.— Oobt. [See also note ,10 .] 

f In the first two of these passages the verb is used in the plural, so that it 
seems to be used of ' Gods,' as if to avoid giving offence. — Oobt. [But see G.xx.13, 
xxxi.63, D.iv.7, 2S.vii.23, lK.xix.2,xx.lO, where a plural verb or adjective is used 
with Elohim. Gbigbb, Urschrift, ^.283-288, regards all these plurals as corrections 
by later Scribes, made for religious reasons. — Ed.] 

F 2 
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108. Let us see what this amounts to. No appeal can be 
made in proof of this to 2Ch.xL15. In the first place, the 
writer here does not at all explain what be understands by 
D'Typ, ' he-goats ' [E. V. ' devils.*] The connection of them with 
high-places and images of steers does not throw much light upon 
the matter. That he intends by them something made, does 
not follow from his words ; since the addition, ' which he had 
made, 9 refers, perhaps, only to the steers. But in any case he 
understands by them a worship to which priests belonged. 

109. What he thought of it, however, is not of much conse- 
quence for us, since in his time (77) very little indeed was 
understood of the old state of things. His account also is 
very far from being accurate ; for he represents the matter as if 
in the northern kingdom ' high-places and tTTW and steers ' 
were honoured, while in Judah no such abominations were to 
be found; and in so doing he very much forgets himself. 
Further, he opposes to these * high-places, DTPT, and steers, 9 
the worship of JHVH, as if everything besides this last was 
idolatry. 1 " 

110. Thus the only passage, which can give us any informa- 

the heifer-worship existed already in the wilderness. Bat it does seem to show 
distinctly that the 'heifer'— the symbol of < the Baal,' $ BdaA * BdfiaXis, Tob.i.5 — 
was intended to represent JHVH, who for, at least, a century and a half— from 
Samuel's days to those of Jeroboam — was popularly said to have 4 brought them 
forth out of the land of Egypt' And so observes Em on lKjci.26-29, (Kjhl 
and Bbrthsau, Eng. Ed. Lj?.219) — ' From this Terbal reference to that fact [Aaron's 
calf in the wilderness] it appears that the worship of the calves was no proper 
idolatry, from which also it is always distinguished in these Books, as in the 
Prophets Hosea and Amos; but it would seem that under the symbol of the 
calves Jehovah [? JHVH] was worshipped.' 

m Bather, he opposes to them the worship of Jkhoyah, which was existing fully 
developed in the Chronicler's day. Dr. Oobt means to say, of course, that the 
heifer-worship and the worship on high-places was not opposed to the worship of 
JHVH in Jeroboam's days, — was 1 , in fact, identical with it And this is true. But 
even a Prophet of that time would have regarded such worship as opposed U 
Jihovah- worship, and therefore idolatrous: and the Chronicler, who had onl 
< jEHOVAH-worship before his eyes, (JHVH -worship having long ago disappeared 
would, of course, speak of it as rank idolatry. 
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tion as to the existence of images of JHVH in the form of a 
he-goat, is L.xvii.7. But, whoever reads this passage in con- 
nection with the context before and after, will see that it will 
be very difficult indeed to discover this here. In this passage, 
indeed, it is prescribed that, whoever would slay an animal, 
must do it before the Sanctuary, — 

' to the end that they may bring their sacrifices, which they bring upon the face of 
the field, to JHVH, and no more to the D^V^> a ^ ter which ^ e 7 have gone a 
whoring.' 

But it is plain that here nothing is said about images of 
JHVH : for the worship, to which the legislator objects, is em- 
phatically distinguished from the worship of JHVH.* 

111. Besides, supposing even that Prof. Dozy's explanation 
were true, what would the expression ' upon the face of the 
field ' denote ? We do not know what was the practice of the 
Israelites in slaughtering an animal. But the language makes 
it probable that mention is here made of a worshipping of 
field-spirits or wood-spirits, Satyrs, to whom a libation of blood 
or something of that kind was brought. 

112. The same word, 1^, may also have this meaning of 
* field-spirit, Satyr,' in Is.xiii.21,xxxiv. 14, where it is said of 
creatures thus designated, that they hop round in old ruins, in 
company with ostriches and other animals, and cry one to 
another.f Whenever Y$p is used for a ' he-goat,' it is always 
coupled with D*W, G.xxxviL31,L.iv.23,xvi.8,N.vii87 ; and so, 
too, a she-goat is called D^V nTVT, L.iv.28,v.6. This addition 
is only wanting in cases where the full expression precedes, 
and where misunderstanding is impossible, as in L.iv.24,xvi 

* In later times an unlawful JHVH-worship was called idolatry : but L.xvii is 
an old pre-Deuteronomistic Law, referred to in D.xii. 15,21. — Oobt. [I do not believe 
that L.xrii is much older than Deuteronomy. But I hold that in all ages, from the 
time of Samuel downwards, the more enlightened Prophets regarded as idolatrous 
all that was not agreeable (in their view) with the worship of Jehovah. — Ed.] 

f See with regard to such kinds bf superstition among the later Jews Ges. 
in Is. ^.464.465,915-919.— -Oobt. 
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(passim). The formula cannot be translated into our tongue i 
the word (geiten-bok) ' he-goat of the goats/ contains, of course, 
a strange pleonasm. But the Israelites evidently knew of other 
O^TV^, besides those belonging to flocks. In the above-quoted 
passages of Isaiah the Greek translators found already demons 
(SaifjLopia), and in L.xvii they write fiaraui ['absurdities']. 
The usual Hebrew word for he-goat is "Nfly. 
. 113. There is, consequently, not a single evidence to be pro- 
duced for the view that JHVH was worshipped in Israel under 
the form of a he-goat. And thus there is also no reason for 
seeing ' images of JHVH ' in the two animals of the Meccan 
Temple, — which, moreover, the Arabians regard, not as he-goats, 
but as gazettes. There is, again, something very strange in the 
circumstance that there should have been two copies of the 
animal. Lastly, since tradition does not speak of them as 
images of deities, but places them in the same category with 
breast-plates and swords, we may quietly consider them as set 
aside. 

114. Here we might rest satisfied, and, leaving the gold 
gazelles to their fate, might go on at once to speak about HobaL 
But Prof. Dozy, on the occasion of discussing the he-goats, 
has treated also the question of the steer-worship, and declared 
it to # be of Egyptian origin. I may be allowed to bring forward 
one or two considerations bearing on this point. 

115. What real ground is there for the constantly repeated 
asseveration, that the worship of JHVH, under the form of a 
steer, was of Egyptian origin? We do not know whether 
in very ancient times such a relationship existed between the 
Israelites and Egyptians, that they formed one people, and 
thus worshipped the same Deities. But the only reminiscence 
of Israel, which we can call historical, is this, that the people 
was enslaved in Egypt and miserable. See this described in 
vivid colours by Ezekiel, xvi.4-6. The Egyptian tradition, 
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; which connects Israel with leprosy ', agrees with this. Israel is 
never spoken of as an Egyptian tribe. 

116. Now, I conceive that an oppressed people will never 
adopt the religion of its oppressors, unless it becomes absorbed 
in them and loses its nationality, as was the case with the 
Nethinim in Israel. Israel did not become Egyptian : instead 
of this, it cat itself loose from Egypt : whatever was indigenous 
'there, must in consequence have been hateful in Israel At 
the same time, we do not wish to deny that some religious 
usages of Egypt might — by means either of Egyptians who 
became proselytes, and so became Israelites, or of Hebrews, who 
stood on a friendly footing with Egyptians, — have slipped into 
the worship of Israel. But this can only have. happened with 
petty details, confined within narrow limits. A religion, which 
the Israelites knew to be Egyptian, could hardly have become 
national in Israel.* 

117. If for a moment we assume that the account in E.xxxii, 
according to which JHVH was worshipped even in the wilder- 
ness under the form of a steer, is historical — (a point which is 
exceedingly doubtful) — still it is not allowable to see in this 
an Apis-worship or an imitation of it* What, truly, would have 
been the meaning of that exclamation, — 

'Behold thy God, Israel, who brought thee out of Egypt! ' 

if that God had been Apis ? Had, then, the God of the Egyp- 
tians rescued them out of the hand of his own worshippers? 
To this it may be added that Apis was a living steer. 113 

118. It is difficult to prove that the word Abbvr (t«) 'the 

119 Dr. Oobt's argument here seems decisive. Clearly, this account of Aaron's 
calf— or heifer — was written (of course, long after the Mosaic time) with reference 
to the heifer-worship in Israel, which they had learned from the tribes of Canaan. 



* When Ezekiel declares, xx.7,8, that Israel was polluted with the Egyptian 
(Dvfrj) idols, he probably did not follow in this an historical tradition, but merely 
assumed this, according to the principle cujtis regio ejus rdigio. See lS.xxvi.19, 
Ri.15, ii.12, D.iv.28.— Oobt. 
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strong me, 9 is no other than the Egyptian Api ( = Apis), [as 
Prof. Doer supposes.] Israel could not hare adopted this word 
directly and consciously, without recognising itself as an 
Egyptian tribe and worshipping the Egyptian Deity: bat in 
that case it would have worshipped the living steer. Did it 
slip into the Hebrew tongue unconsciously ? That is not at all 
probable : for first the final r is wanting in the Egyptian, and 
then the Towels correspond exactly, whereas in other cases these 
are generally modified, when a word passes from one language 
to another. 

119* The root of the word "*3S seems to have been lost 
But in one of the oldest records 114 in the Hebrew tongue which 
we possess, the Song of Deborah, T?g is used already in the 
sense of 'hero,' Ju.v.22. When, therefore, Jeremiah some 
centuries afterwards, says to the Egyptians, « Thy T3K,' [E. V. 
4 thy mighty-ones,' but note the keri, and the singular verbs,] 
this signifies merely 'Thy Mighty-one,' — probably, with an 
allusion to Apis, which indeed the LXX finds in it, xlvi(xxvi).15, 
[Atari Jhfwyev airb aov 6 "A^m.] 

120. The steer-worship in Israel can hardly have been of 
Egyptian origin ; and it makes nothing to the purpose whether 
Jeroboam came out of Egypt at the time when he intro- 
duced it, or not (Thenius, Buck der Kon. p.183). No prince 
could introduce a religion among his people with good effect, 
unless there existed previously among the people an inclination 
for it: such a novelty could not be forced upon them, says 
Prof. Dozy, p.83, very justly. 

121. The representation of JHVH in the form of a steer 
may very well have been a purely Israelitish symbol. 115 The 
steer is among a bucolic people a proper image of might and 

114 ' One of the oldest records ' — though probably of the age of David, not of 
Deborah : see note " and AppJII. 

"* It may have been — but I see no reason whatever for concluding that it 
actually was — an Israelitish symbol. It may just as well have been a Canaanitish 
symbol, and been adopted by the Hebrews with the worship of the tribes around them. 
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.majesty 116 ; hence a prince is called the steer of his people, 
D.xxxiii.17,* [comp. Ps.lxviii.30.] Perhaps, we may compare 
the form of Moloch with a steer's head, or Melkarth, and 
Astarte riding on a steer, the myth of Europa and the steer, 
that of the Minotaur, &c. But it would be folly to maintain 
withal that Israel derived this symbol from Phoenicia or else- 
where. 117 On religious ground Israel had originality enough to 
think out this for itself. How little progress an anti-national 
religion made in Israel, Ahab found with his Baal-worship. 118 

122. Thus in the gold gazelles we find no signs of JHVH- 
worship at Mecca. Are there also plain evidences that another 
Deity was worshipped ? Prof. Dozy attempts to show that the 
Simeonites brought with them a /Saturn-worship; and he 
dwells upon the fact that Mahommedans, living in the twelfth 

110 It may not be easy to show why a heifer, as we suppose, rather than a steer, 
as Dr. Oobt thinks, was chosen as a symbol of the Baal. But, of neat cattle, 
according to the Arabians, Dozy p.88, the female is superior; of small cattle 
the male; and so in the Bible, the * heifer' is taken as an example of vigorous 
strength, Jer.xlvi.20,xlviii.34,l.ll, Hos.x.11, quite as often as the 'steer,' 
Jer.xxri.18, xlvi.21, Mal.iv.2, and, in fact, (107*), the heifer is almost always 
spoken of as ' used for ploughing or threshing/ May this be one reason why' 
the ' heifer ' was specially chosen as a symbol of the Sun, from its connection with 
the labours of the field, upon which the blessing of that Deity was especially 
sought? In D.xxxiii.17, to which Dr. Oobt refers, quite a different formula is used 
— ' the first-born of his ox/ 

117 I would not ' maintain ' this : but it seems to me highly probable that the 
Israelites, together with the worship of the Sun-Deity, borrowed also the symbol 
of the heifer from the Syro-Phoenician tribes. The examples which Dr. Oobt has 
produced, especially that of the ' Tyrian Baal,' Melkarth, a figure of a man with 
the head of a steer [? heifer], tend to confirm this. 

1,8 The state of Israel at its first entrance into Canaan, when, as we suppose, it 
adopted the religion of the tribes of the land, as we are told it did, Ju.ii.12, 13, 17, 
&c, was totally different from its advanced condition at the time when Ahab 
attempted to substitute the worship of the Tyrian Baal for that of JHVH, the 
Syrian Baal ; for this latter had been now practised for centuries among them, and 
had long been recognised as the national form of religion. 

* Princes are compared elsewhere to * he-goats/ Is.xiv.9. A representation of 
JHVH under the form of a he-goat is, therefore, not in itself inconceivable. But 
there is no proof that this symbol was ever employed. — Oobt. 
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century after Christ, knew very well that the Meccan territory 
was dedicated to Saturn, p.85. 

123. I willingly allow that they followed in this a true 
tradition, and that the orthodox adherents of Mahommed were 
much in the wrong to be offended with this. The fact, that 
Saturn or Kronos was worshipped in Arabia, is established 
by a much older witness, viz. Nonnus (IV Cent), who says of 
Hercules (Dionys. xl.369, &c, quoted by Mot. i.p.182,183), — 

He is named on the Euphrates Belus, in Lybia Ammon, Apis on the Nile, the 
Kronos of Arabia, the Assyrian Zeus. 

Thus, in the fourth century after Christ, a Saturn-worship was 
spread in Arabia. 

124. That Hobal represented this Deity is very probable. It 
was a figure of an old man ; 119 and Saturn was also imagined 
elsewhere under this form. Mov.i.y.287,288. But what does 
this prove for the worship of the first Israelitish colonists? 
Absolutely nothing. If it could be shown that the image of 
Hobal was as old as this, and that it was always regarded as an 
image of Saturn, then the matter would have been raised 
beyond doubt. But the contrary may be demonstrated from 
the writings of Prof. Dozy himselt 

125. The Arabians, indeed, themselves say that their Hobal 
had come from elsewhere, and that the prince Hamr-Ibn-Lokhei 
brought it from Mesopotamia or Moab to Mecca. Prof. Dozy 
rejects these accounts because they conflict with each other, 
and because no people will allow such a novelty to be forced 
upon them. But who tells us that the inhabitants of this 

119 This figure of the ' old man ' may, perhaps, have been substituted, in course 
of time, for the original image of the Simeonites (? a heifer), long, perhaps, decayed 
by time or destroyed by violence. But ' the Baal ' was probably represented in Israel 
by a human figure, as well as under the form of a heifer: comp. Ez.xvi.17, — * Thou 
didst take also thy fair jewels of my gold and of my silver, which I had given thee, 
and madest to thyself images of man, and didst commit whoredom with them, and 
tookest thy broidered garments and coveredst them ; and thou didst set mine oil 
and mine incense before them.' 
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district adopted this chief Deity merely upon the authority of 
their prince ? Connected by commercial transactions with Syria 
or Mesopotamia, the Arabian tribes about Mecca, if they did 
not themselves possess a definite religion, might at any time 
have adopted Deities and forms of worship from one of these 
regions. There were 360 idols in the Temple of Mecca ; so that 
novelties were introduced to superfluity. 120 

126. The fact, which Prof. Dozy mentions, jp.203, viz. that 
the descendants of the 'Gorhum' — \i.e. the second set of 
Israelitish emigrants (1), who settled at Mecca during the 
Babylonish Captivity,] — were driven from the holy soil, 
because they resisted the introduction of novelties, shows 
us that the ChozaAa did not leave altogether unchanged the 
religion which they found at Mecca. 121 Mahommed, who had 
the image destroyed without hesitation, as soon as he became 
master of Mecca, seems therefore not to have regarded it as a 
part of the primitive religion which he desired to restore. 122 

127. But there is a stronger proof that the image of Hobal 
dates from a considerably later time. When, for instance, the 

120 Bat these were not the 'chief Deity ' at Mecca. Admitting, as Dr. Ooet 
does, that the Simeonites did found the Sanctuary at Mecca, did they leave behind 
no definite religion ? It is easy to account for the introduction of numerous idols 
— though 360 is probably an exaggeration — when the Simeonite traditions about 
'the Baal* had long passed away, or become very faint But the 'chief Deity' 
would surely not be likely to have been introduced in this way. 

The tradition, therefore, that Hobal came from Mesopotamia or Moab, seems to 
point rather to the Israelitish origin, supposed by Prof. Dozy. And even if the 
image < Hobal ' was of more recent origin, yet the fta#Ks=hab-Baal, ' the Baal,' may 
have been handed down from ancient times as the name of the Great Deity : and 
this, in fact, Dr. Oobt allows to be conceivable (128) and probable (132,133). 

131 But they found a religion of some kind at Mecca ; and there is no reason to 
suppose that they abolished it altogether, and introduced their 'novelties' in such 
a way, as to get rid of the very name of the chief Deity who had been hitherto 
worshipped there. 

122 This argument seems inconclusive. In the same way we might maintain 
that the primitive religion of Israel contained no idolatries, because the Prophets 
assume this. Mahommed had learned to abhor all images, and therefore he de- 
stroyed Hobal. 
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I 

* ChozaAa expelled the Jewish settlers in Mecca, these latter 

) buried the two golden gazelles and breastplates. Bat why 

> did they not bury also the image of Hobal, if it already 

* existed ? That was, of course, the most sacred thing of all. 
; When the treasures were again dug up, the image was in the 

Temple; for lots were cast for them in front of it. Hence it 

, was probably placed there in the interval of time between the 

burying of these sacred objects, and their being dug up again. 133 

128. But, even if the image was of a later age, the ' well ' 
itself at Mecca may have dated from the days of the Simeonites, 
and the ancient name Hobal may have been merely applied to 
the image in later days. Does this name denote * the Baal ' ? 
Much may be brought against this conjecture, however simple 
it seems. That € Baal ' is abridged into ' Bal,' presents no diffi- 
culty. But the vowel o is not so easy to be explained. Pro£ 
Dozy shows that a can be interchanged with o: but that is not 
the only question here. Baal with the article forms not habaal 
but hab-baal; and it is strange that the double b does not 
appear. 124 

129. The greatest difficulty, however, lies precisely in the 
use of the article itself, That the Israelites, among whom we 
find the worship of many * Baalim,' named the Tyrian Baal 
par excellence 'the Baal,' is self-evident. It is natural also that 

ls * Bat much, surely, would depend upon the size of Hobal, upon iU/orm and 
construction, upon the material of which it was composed. The golden gazelles 
and the (probably gilt) breastplates and swords, were, no doubt, valuable articles, 
and they were small and handy, so as to be easily buried. But, if Hobal was 
merely a heavy figure of agate-stone, in the form of a man, Dozy, p. 82, 
with no gold ornamentation or artistic skill bestowed upon it, they may not 
have cared, or may not have been able, to bury it The very met, that they buried 
such easily portable articles as the swords and breastplates, shows that they did 
this in haste, or under difficulties. A stone image might be easily replaced : not 
so golden gazelles. 

1U Dr. Oobt says himself (118) that * vowels are usually modified when a 
word passes from one language to another.' Why, then, if the Simeonites said hab- 
Baal or hab-Bal, may not the tribes about Mecca have said hob-Bal or even (with 
one b) Hobal ? 
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* to burn incense to the Baal ' became a general designation for 
all idolatrous and unlawful worship. 126 But, supposing that 
there ever was in ancient times a worshipping of a Deity 'Baal,' 
certainly his worshippers did not name him with the article; 
for this is not used before Proper Names. 126 

130. Appeal may be made to the generality of meaning of 
the word « Baal,' viz. 6 Lord.' But Adonis denotes the same ; 
and yet this divine name has passed over to the Greeks, not in 
the form ha-Adon, ' the Lord,' but as a Proper Name without 
the article. 127 Whoever finds with me in 'Baal ' nothing but a 
general designation of the Deity, may maintain that the article 
should be placed before it, whenever there is no closer defini- 
tion of it, as c of the well/ 'of Judah,' &c. But the name which 
the territory of the Simeonites in Arabia bore anciently, 
' Gredor-Baal,' that of their town in Canaan, * Baal,' and that of 
' Kirjath-Baal,' — all without closer definition, and yet without an 
article — show that in the name c Hobal ' also we must not look 
for any article. 128 

124 But see note l05 , in opposition to this view. 

m Quite true : Baal was not a Proper Name : and our translation is faulty 
in not haying everywhere 'the Baal' for 'Baal. 1 In like manner 'Lady' or 
'Virgin' cannot be used for 'Mary': it must be always 'our Lady,' 'the (our) 
Lady of, &c,' ' the Virgin,' — (see the Lectionary of the Church of England, under 
the • Lessons Proper for Holy Days,' where we have still retained a remnant or 
' rag' of Romanism, viz. Annunciation of our Lady.*) And so it was always ' the 
Baal ' = the Lord, ' our (their) Baal,' ' the Baal of/ &c On our view, therefore, this 
supposed objection becomes a strong argument in favour of Prof. Dozr's view that 
Hobal really means ' the Baal.' It is certain that the Israelites did worship some 
Baal before the Tynan Baal was introduced among them, as appears from the 
names ' Eshbaal,' &c. And what Baal' would this have been but 'the Lord,' the 
Sun, Adonis, JHVH, the ' God of the land '? 

187 The Greeks may, perhaps, have taken over, in 'Adonis,' the form ^IN, 
Adoni, 'my Lord,' not fntft}, ha-Adon, 'the Lord.' But> in fact, theLXX have used 
'Baal' without the article, in lK.xviii.21, 2Ch.xxiii.l7,17. We are speaking 
here, however, of the people about Mecca, — not of the Greeks. If civilised men 
dropped the article in adopting the name ha-Adon, that is no reason why rude 
barbarians should have been so discriminating. If the Simeonites spoke to them 
of habbal, what wonder is it if they regarded it as the Proper Name of the Deity, 
and called it Hobal? 

m How do they show this? Why should not the image of 'the Baal' have 
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131. There is not the least reason for stopping to considef 
why the religion of the expatriated Simeonites should not have 
been JHVH-worship. 139 The names of several of their leaders 
compounded with the name JHVH, lCh.iv.34-37, point to this, 
as Prof. Dozr also has remarked, p.100. 130 This is further 
supported by the fact of their giving to their new abode the 
name ' Shiloh,' p.97, inasmuch as in the place of that name in 
Canaan stood the great Sanctuary of JHVH, to which frequent 
pilgrimages were made. 

132. Can any other evidence be produced for this ? An idea 
has occurred to me,' which I entertain with great hesitation, 
because I feel on how weak a foundation it rests. It is this. 
The name c Hobal ' is probably very old. Certainly, until the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ descendants of Israel- 
ites were guardians of the Meccan sanctuary, p.204,205. The 
ChozaAa, who had possession of the supreme power, had made 
many innovations there in the worship, p.203, to the great 
disgust of the zealous Gorhum. Among other things, as said 
above, they had introduced the image of Hobal [?] and others. 
But it is not probable that if the name of the chief Deity was 
changed, Jews would either be still found willing to undertake 
the office or be endured as guardians. 

133. Thus the name Hobal [that is, as Dr. Oort here 
supposes, the name of the chief Deity himself, previously and 
still worshipped at Mecca, — not of the image, which he supposes 

been called Hobal = 'the Baal,' though the Israelites might speak of 'Gedor- 
Baal,' ' Kirjath-Baal/ &c, just as nOw we speak of Kings-Town, Queen-Street, 
Lady-Day, &c.? 

1M This is true in the sense of their worshipping JHVH as ' the Baal ' of Canaan ; 
and they may have known his mysterious name, JHVH, and, of course, they did 
know it, if the names of their leaders, lCh.iv.34-37, are genuine, many of them 
being compounded with JHVH ; and that such names might eiist in that age 
we know from those of the sons of Samuel, Saul, and David, some of which are 
Jehovistic But, if they did, they have left behind no other trace of their having 
known it 

,M They migrated early in David's reign : and nearly a century before this time 
Samuel had called his sons by names compounded with JHVH, lS.viii.2. 
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to have been made afterwards, and merely called by his name,] 
will have been no longer understood. Is it possible that the 
name JHVH may lie hid in it? We no longer know with 
certainty how this name was pronounced. But in Proper 
Names we have constantly *nj, Jahu, e.g. in Jeremjahu 
= Jeremiah, &c: and I see no reason why that should be an 
abbreviation. From Jaku is to be explained the form of the 
name at the beginning of Proper Names, Jeho or Jo, as in 
Jehoshua,, Joel. Also, if we write the name JHVH, as is now 
generally done, as the imperfect of mrr, viz. Jahveh, we shall 
have the sound Jahwe or Jahue, if the v is not pronounced 
sharply* 

134. If this is true, then it is not impossible that the ancient 
name of the Meccan deity was at full length Jakue, Baal of 
Ishmael, or something of that kind — perhaps, Jahue, Baal of 
the Well; but this last I would not contend for, because it is 
uncertain whether, under the title 'Baal of the Well' and 
similar names, JHVH himself was worshipped anciently in 
Israel, or rather, perhaps, a subordinate Deity.* It is a common 
occurrence that in course of time the Ja or Je should be 
dropped, — e.g. Ehizhiyyah (Hezekiah)=Jekhizhiyyah — [and so 
there would arise hue-baal=zHobal. m '] 

135. Meanwhile, whether the above conjecture be accepted 
or not, it does not decide the main question. In any case 
JHVH 182 was the God of the Simeonites ; and there is no evi- 

1,1 It appears to me that this derivation, however ingenious, is far more 
improbable than that supposed by Prof. Dozy. Bat Dr. Oobt allows that ' Baal ' 
is part of the word. Then, surely, ' hab-Baal ' must have been the whole of it 

m Rather, * in any case the Baal of Syria, — whose mysterious name, whether 
known to them, or not, or, rather, whether used by them familiarly, or not, at the 
time of their expatriation, was JHVH, — was the God of the Simeonites.' 

* If in 'Gedor-BaaT JHVH himself was worshipped, does not this support 
the view, which I have advanced with hesitation in § 2, that originally JHVH, and 
no subordinate Deity, was worshipped in the Sanctuaries, 'Baal of Judah,' &c. ? 
Oobt. [Certainly : but whether everywhere and in all ages the Syrian Baal was 
worshipped in Israel under the name JHVH, is not so certain : see note in . — Ed.] 
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dence to show that they worshipped him under any one visible 
form or another. We have not learned anything new from the 
Meccan Sanctuary as to the relation between JHVH and the 
Baalim. 188 In this matter, even after Prof. Dozr's admirable 
discovery, the O.T. remains still our only help. Is anything 
more to be expected from Mecca, having reference, in this or 
in any other respect, to the ancient religion of Israel ? 

136. We know now that the pre-Islamite religion of the 
Arabians was partly derived from Israel The decyphering of 
the great Festival of Islam, — ' a tableau vivant of the Feast on 
the Gilgal,' (as my friend Dr. de GtOeje names it, in his notice 
of Prof, Dozr's work, Gida for May, 1864, p.297-312,)— and 
many other particulars, give us good hope that the cultivators 
of Arabian Literature will, with further study, bring us much 
more light upon the subject And certainly I can reckon upon 
the assent of all who are interested in the study of the antiqui- 
ties of Israel, when I conclude with the assurance that we shall 
be grateful to Prof. Dozy, as well as to all his fellow-students 
in the same department of Science, if out of Mecca they shall be 
able to dissipate somewhat of the obscurity, in which the ancient 
condition of Israel is still to a great extent hidden. 

in If the name JHVH was known to the Simeonites ( m \ as the names in 
lCh.iv.34-37, if genuine, would imply, — and if the name of the Chief Deity at 
Mecca was anciently ( w ), in the Simeonitish time, Hobal, — and t/ this name means 
really, as we suppose, hab-Baal, — then we have learned from the Meccan Temple- 
this met, that JHVH was most probably regarded popularly by the Jews of David's 
time as identical with ' the Baal.' This is no new fact, it is true ; for it is also 
indicated, as we have seen, in the Bible. And it throws no more light on ' the 
relation of JHVH to the Baalim': but it leaves them still, as we have found them 
to be, in all probability, only representatives of ' the Baal ' at different localities in 
Israel. 
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APPENDIX L 

ANALYSIS OF E.XX.1-17. 

(i) 0.2, the phrase, ' brought thee out of the land of Egypt/ occurs identically 
in D.v.6,vi.l2,viiLl4,xiii.lO(ll), and nowhere else in the Bible; though other 
varieties of this formula, e.g. ' brought you, them, us, Israel, &c. out of Egypt,' 
occur repeatedly in Deuteronomy and elsewhere : see (P.V.Anal.79Ax). 

(ii) 0.2, 'house of servants,' D.v.6,vi.l2,viL8,vih\14,xiii.5(6),10(ll), — nowhere 
else in the Bible, except Jer.xxxiv.13. 

(iii) 0.3, 'other gods,' D.v.7,vi.l4,vii4,viiil9,xLl6,28priii.2,6,13,xvii3,xviii.20, 
xxvnU4,36,64,xxix.26,xxx.l7,xxxi.l8,20, and also E.xxiii.13,* xxxiv.14.* 

(iv) 0.4, Sp^, Tt*d, 'graven-image,' D.iv.16,23,25, v.8, xxvii.15, and also 
L^xvi.1,* — nowhere else in the Pentateuch, 

(v) 0.4, nyiDft temunah, 'likeness,' D.iv.l2,15,l6,23,25,v.8, and also N.xii.8.| 

(vi) 0.5, 'bow down and serve,' D.iv.l9,v.9,viiU9,xi.l6,xvii.3,xxix.26(25) 
xxx. 17, and also E.xxiii.24,* — nowhere else in the Pentateuch. 

(vii) 0.5, NJJ>, hanna, 'jealous,' D.iv.24,v.9,vil5, and also E.xxxiv.14,* comp. 
D.xxix.20(19),xxxii.l6,21. 

(viii) 0.5, ' visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, unto the third 
and fourth generation/ as in E.ttxiv.7.* 

(ix) 0.6, ' doing mercy to thousands/ comp. E.ttxjv.7,* ' keeping mercy to thou- 
sands.' 

(x) 0.6, « keep my commandments/ D.iv.2,40, v.10,29, vi.2,17, vii.9,11, viii.2,6,11, 
x.13, xi.1,8,22, xiii.4,18, xix.9,xxvi.l7,18,xxviil, xxviii.9,45, xxx.10,16, G.xxvi.5, 
(P. V.Anal. 164), and also E.xvi.28, L.xxii.31, xxvi3 * 

(xi) 0.7, rig}* fc& lo yenakkeh, ' will not clear/ D.v.ll, and also E.xxxiv.7,* 
Njdv.18,* — nowhere else in the Pentateuch. 

(xii) 0.8, "j'lDJ, zachor, 'remember/ D.xxiv.9, xxv.17, and also E.xiii.3*; comp. 
D.ix.7,27, xxxiL7, and also E.xm'i.13. 

(xiii) 0.10, ' thy stranger that is within thy gates/ D.v.14, xiv.21, xxxi.12 ; comp. 
also 'the Levite that is within thy gates/ D.xii.12,18, xiv.27, xvi.ll ; and note that 
neither of the above formula occurs elsewhere in the Bible: so ' thy gates ' occurs 

* All these passages I believe to be Deuteronomistic But I have not space 
here to show this, or to enter into the questions which arise out of this analysis. 
It is sufficient at present to notice that the phrases in question, — if used at all by 
other writers of the Pentateuch, — are clearly most common and familiar with the 
Deuteronomist 

a 
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29 times in Deuteronomy, but nowhere else in the Pentateuch, and only betides in 
very late passages, vtz. Ps.cxxii.2, cxlvii.13, IsJiv.12, lx.11,18, Euxvi.10. 

(xiy) 9.12, ' that thy days may be long in the land,' D.v.16, comp. 'that thou 
mayest prolong thy days in the land,' D.iv.40, t.33, xxx.18, xxxii.47, comp. also 
D.iv.l, vi.2, viii.l, xi.21, xvi.20, xxx.6,15-20, and also Rxxiii.26 * 

(it) v. 12, ' the groimd which Jehovah thy Ebhimgiveth thee,' repeated identically 
in Div.40, v. 16, zzLl,23, xxy.15, — nowhere else in the Bible; comp. also the similar 
phrases, 'the land which Jehovah thy Elohim giveth thee/ Div.21, xv.4.7, xvi.20, 
xvii.14, xviii.9, xix.2,10,14, xxiv.4, xxv.19, xxvi.1,2, xxvii.2,3, zxyiii8, — 'thy gates 
which Jehovah thy Elohim giveth thee,' D.xvi.5,18, xvii.2, — 'the nations whose 
land Jehovah thy Elohim giveth thee/ D.xix.1, — ' these peoples whom Jehovah 
thy Elohim giveth thee,' D.vii.16, xx.16, — with other variations, viz. 'the mountain 
of the Amorites (land, inheritance, cities,) which Jehovah (our (your) Elohim, 
the Elohim of your fathers) giveth us (them)/ D.i.20,25, ii.29,iii.20, iv.l, xL 17,31, 
xii.9, xiiLl2, Jo.i. 11,15 (P.V.5) — not one of which formula occurs anywhere else 
in the whole Bible. 

From the above analysis it seems almost certain that the first edition of the 
Decalogue, in Ejcx, is due to the Deuteronomist, as well as the second in D.v. 
Consequently, the repeated use of the phrase 'Jehovah thy Elohim/ in Ejcx.2,5, 
7,10,12, is only an instance of the Deuteronomistic peculiarity, noticed in P.HL554. 

On the traditionary view, we should have to suppose that Moses having made 
use of the phrases (i), (ii), (xiii), (xv), in the record of the solemn utterance of the 
Ten Commandments, in the third month of the Exodus, never used any one of them 
again in any of his writings until his last address in the fortieth year, and then 
began suddenly to use each one of them freely. The same remark applies also to 
(iii), (vi), (xiv), whether, or not> we take into account the fact that E.xxiii.20-33, 
xxxiii.12-xxxiv.28, appear to be Deuteronomistic interpolations ; since these pas- 
sages belong to the same period in the story as the utterance of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 
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THE DETJTERONOMISTIO ORIGIN OF N.X.3S-36. 

In Njc.33 we have the expression ' Ark of the Covenant of Jehovah/ a phrase 
which is used repeatedly by the Deuteronomist, x.8,xxxi.9,26,26, Jo.iii.3,17,iv.7,18, 
vL8,viii33, comp. also 'Ark of the Covenant/ Jo.iii.6,6,8,ll,14,iv.9,vi.6,— 'Ark of 
Jehovah/ Jo.iii.l3,iv.5,ll,vi.ll,12,vii.6 — aU t most probably, Deuteronomistic pas- 
sages ; and not one of these formulae occurs anywhere else in the Pentateuch, 
except the first of them in N. xiv. 44. 

But N.xiv.40-45, also, is evidently Deuteronomistic ; see D.i.41-43, and comp. 



* See note, p.79. 
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especially the expression 'be smitten before those hating you,' N.xiv.42, with 
similar expressions occurring only (in the Pentateuch) in D.i.42,xxviii.7,25, and 
L.xxvi.17. 

And L.xxvi, again, is, as we believe, a Deuteronomistic insertion ; and at all 
events it is pronounced by Kuenbn, Eng. Ed, p.201, to be of later origin than 
L.xviii-xx, while these three chapters are, according to him, p.7\ t 'in their present 
form younger than Solomon' and, according to Oobt, het Menschenoffer in Israel, 
^7.123, ' transfer us into the very same age as Deuteronomy* 

Thus the formula in question, with its kindred formulae, appears to be in every 
instance the special property of the Deuteronomist. 

On the other hand, in the other portions of the Pentateuch we have always ' Ark 
of the Testimony,' E.xxv.22,xxvi33,34,xxx.6,26,xxxi7,xxxix.35,xl.3,5,21, N.iv.5, 
viL89, Jo.iv.l6 b ; comp. also ' Tabernacle of the Testimony/ E.xxxviii.21, N.i.50, 
6'3,63,ix.l6,x.ll,xvii.7,8,xviii.2, 'Vail of the Testimony,' L.xxiv.3, — not one of 
which phrases is used by the Deuteronomist 

Hence it seems that N.x.33-36 is of Deuteronomistic origin, a conclusion con- 
firmed by the fact that in N.x.35 we have the Pihel form Sp^jpt?, ' those hating 
thee,' as in D.xxxii.41, xxxiii.ll, nowhere else in the Pentateuch; and in N.x.36 
nil"}, 'ten thousand,' as in D.xxxii.30,xxxiii.2 } 17, and only twice besides in the 
Pentateuch, viz. Q-.xxiv.60, which we have shown to be (probably) Deuteronomistic 
(P.V.Anal.145), and Iocxvi.8, also, apparently, due to the same writer. 
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THE LATER ORIGIN OF THE SONG OF DEBORAH, JU.V.1-31. 

The following are the arguments which seem to us decisive against placing the 
date of the origin of this Song in the time of the Judges. 

(i) There are no genuine poems of any length in the Bible, — no elaborate highly- 
finished compositions like this, — which date from an earlier age than that of David. 
The poems in Genesis are all due to the Jehovist of David's time, (see note w ) ; the 
Mosaic origin of the Hymn of Moses, E.xv.l-18, is admitted by Prof Kttsnen to be 
doubtful (see also note OT ) ; the prophecies of Balaam, from the reference to David 
himself and his conquests in N.xxiv.17-19, cannot date from an earlier time than that 
of David; the 'Song of Moses,' D.xxxii.l-43,andthe 'Blessing of Moses,' D.xxxiii. 
1-29, belong to the still later age of the Deuteronomist Thus we have nothing 
comparable to the ' Song of Deborah' in the Mosaic age, nor any poem besides what- 
ever, that is even ascribed to the time of the Judges — except the ' Song of Hannah/ 
lS.ii.1-10, which is manifestly a Psalm of a later time, that has been adapted to her 
case, though very clumsily,— see especially v. 10, 'He shall give strength unto His 
king, and exalt the horn of His anointed,' which could have had no meaning in her 
days. But, if such a splendid poem as the ' Song of Deborah ' was really composed 

oS 
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in the very midst of the time of the Judges, and has been handed down to us in so 
complete and accurate a form, it would seem very strange and almost inconceivable 
that no traces of any other similar composition, by the same or some other writer, 
should have been preserved in the traditions of the people. 

(ii) The fact that this Song is said to have been sung by Deborah and Barak, 
v.l, militates at once against the notion of its genuineness. For how can we con- 
ceive Barak to have taken any part in singing it ? 

(iii) Some expressions of the Song are identical with those of Ps Jxviii, as 
shown by the italics below. 

Ju.v. Psxxvm. 

v.8, To JUVH I will sing, I will sing-praise to r.4, Sing to Blohim, ting-praise to His Name. 

JHVH. 
v.4, JHYH, in Thy going forth from Seir, v.7, Blohim, in Thy going-forth, before Thy people, 

In Thy marching from the field of Edom, In Thy marching in the wilderness, 

The earth trenU>led, the heavens »3uo dropped, v.8, The earth trembled, the heaven* too dropped, 

The clouds also dropped water. 
v.b, Before JHVH the mountains melted, Before Blohim, 

That Sinai before JHVH, the Elohimof Israel. That Sinai before 'Blohim, the Elohim of Israel. 
v.12, Lead-captive Thy captivity. «.18, Thou leddett-capUve captivity. 

It seems certain from the above that either the Psalmist had before him the Song 
of Deborah, or the writer of the Song had before him the words of the Psalm. 
And, that the latter was most probably the case, is seen from the fact that the 
'Elohim ' of the* Psalm is everywhere changed to ' JHVH ' in the Song : for it is 
far more likely that a later writer should change ' Elohim ' into ' JHVH,' than that 
the Psalmist should have changed ' JHVH,' the name of the covenant-God of Israel, 
into * Elohim ' — nay, should have changed ' JHVH, the Elohim of Israel,' into 
'Elohim, the Elohim of Israel.' 

Besides which, tr.7,8, of the Psalm are manifestly part of the context. On the 
other hand, in the Song there is an appearance of an expansion of the words of the 
Psalm : thus the expressions * from Seir/ ' from the field of Edom,' of the Song, 
seem equivalent to the simple phrase, 'in the wilderness,' of the Psalmist, and the 
additional statements, ' the clouds also dropped water,' ' the mountains melted,' are 
merely amplifications of the words of the Psalm, and the first of them rather a 
superfluous tautology. 

We conclude, therefore, that the Song was written after the Psalm, — that is, 
after the twelfth year of David's reign, P.V.213.* 

(iv) The fact that no reproach is thrown on Judah, as on Reuben, Gilead, Dan, 
and Asher, for not taking part in this war with the Canaanites, may be explained, 
perhaps, by this circumstance, that the writer lived under David, and under the 
sovereignty of the tribe of Judah. It can hardly be sufficiently explained by the 
distance of Judah from the scene of conflict, or even from this tribe being closely 
occupied with the Philistines (P.V.190); since Reuben was, surely, equally 
removed, and doubtless had also its fears from hostile neighbours as well as Judah. 



* This agrees, of course, with the view expressed in P.V.App.U.49-52, as to the 
later origin of the name JHVH, and its gradual introduction into the religious history 
of Israel, and tends to support that view, but is itself altogether independent of it. 
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Simeon also is not named, either as being almost absorbed in Judati, or as being 
insignificant in numbers in the writer's time : see P.V.App.I. 

(v) The fact that the tribe of Levi is not mentioned, and that not a word is put 
into the month of the Prophetess having reference to the Priesthood, Ark, or Taber- 
nacle, seems to be decisive against the historical truth of the story in the Pentateuch. 
At the time when this Song was written, it is plain, the Levites could not have filled 
any important office in Israel. Hence it was most probably composed at some 
time during the reign of David, before the Temple was built, and the Priesthood 
had gained a more dignified position. 

(vi) The language in 1/.8, ' Was there a shield or spear seen among forty thousand 
in Israel ? ' seems to refer to the early times of Saul and Samuel, lS.xiii.19-22, of 
which a lively tradition was still retained in the age of David. And the expression 
in v.10, ' Ye that ride on white asses/ suits the same time, as asses or mules were 
used by chief persons, lS.xxv.20, 2S.xvi.2, xvii.23, xix.26, 2S.xiii.29, lKi.33,38,44, 
down to the time of Solomon, when horses seem to have been first used commonly 
in Israel, lK.x.26,28,29. 
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THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF THE STORY OF GIDEON, JU.VI-IX 

(i) In ix Gideon is always called Jerubbaal, v. 1,2, 5,5, 16, 19,24,28,57, of which 
t;.24,57, may be by the Compiler ; whereas in vi,vii,viii, we have always ' Gideon/ 
(eleven times,) except in vi.32, where the name Jerubbaal is derived ; and so in 
vii,viii, after this giving of the surname, he is still called ' Gideon ' always (twenty- 
eight times), except in vii. 1, ' Jerubbaal, who is Gideon/ viii.35, ' the house of Jerub- 
baal- Gideon,' and viii.29, where Jerubbaal occurs simply, as in ix, — ' and Jerubbaal, 
the son of Joash, went and dwelt in his own house/ It seems likely, therefore, that 
ix, for the most part, and probably also viii.29, are from one author, and vi,vii,viii, 
for the most part, from another, or, at least, from one writing at another time. 

(ii) The above conclusion is confirmed by finding that in ix ' Elohim ' is always 
used as the Personal Name for the Deity, v. 7, 9, 13,23,56,57, (v.57, perhaps, as before, 
by the Compiler), never « Jehovah ' : whereas in vi,vii,viii, ' Jehovah* is used /or fy 
times, and ' Elohim,' as a Personal Name, only in vk36, 39,40, vii. 14, viii.3, (though 
it occurs also as an appellative, ' Jehovah, the Elohim of Israel,' vi.8, ' Jehovah 
your (thy, their) Elohim/ vi.10,26, viii.34, 'angel of Elohim,' vi.20,) and of these 
five instances two, vii. 14, viii.3, occur in a formula, which was almost proverbial 
(see P.V.p.194, note), 'Elohim gave/ 

It would seem as if vi.36-40, and perhaps vii.l, introducing Gideon's surname 
' Jerubbaal, 1 may be part of the same document as ix, and the rest of vi,vii,viii, 
for the most part, may be the product of another hand or of another age. This 
would explain also why Gideon, after the appearance of the angel of Jehovah in 
vii 1-24, still doubts and requires a sign in v.36-40. 
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(iii) Prof. Kuxhmn observes, ip.210 — * vi-viii exhibits so great an agreement 
with the Jehovistic passages of the Pentateuch, that Stahxlin has been able to sup- 
pose that the Jehovist is the author of these chapters. This inference may go too 
far : it is noticeable that the agreement in question is wholly wanting in ix. This 
fact also leads us to ascribe to that chapter a different origin from the foregoing/ 

But is the agreement in question wholly wanting in ix ? Comp.iz.2, « I am 
your bone and your flesh,' with G.ttjx.14, ' Surely thou art my bone and my 
flesh' ; and comp. also ix.3, 'for they said, He is our brother/ v. 18, 'for he is your 
brother/ with Gkxxix.15, ' for that thou art my brother.' May not Juix really be, 
as Stahkldc supposes, due to the Jehovist, as well as Ju.vi-viii, but hare been 
written at an earlier period than the main portions of the latter chapters — written, 
for instance, about the time, in the early or middle part of David's life, in which 
the second set of Jehovistic insertions in Genesis (J*) were written (see P.V.287), 
to which G.xxix belongs, and in which he has used 'Elohim ' very predominantly, 
or written at a yet earlier time, in the reign of Saul, when (J 1 ) was composed, in 
which he has used ' Elohim,' as here, exclusively ? 

But, however this may be, it is plain that the story of Gideon is a composite 
account, due either to different authors, or to the same author writing at different 
times : and vi.25-32 belongs apparently to the later set of insertions. If these, 
in accordance with our conjecture above, were written by the Jehovist at a later 
part of his career, e.g. in the latter part of David's reign, it is possible that in that 
age he may have already come to dislike the use of the name ' Baal,' inasmuch as 
the worship of the Baal ( JHVH) in various parts of the land conflicted greatly with 
the effort to establish a purer worship of Jehovah on Mount Zion. It may be, there- 
fore, that what did not offend him thirty or forty years before, when he wrote the 
original story of Jerubbaal, — at a time when Saul, Jonathan, and David, in the 
presence of Samuel and his followers, could call their sons without compunction by 
the name of the Baal, — was no longer tolerable. Hence, in rewriting a portion of 
the narrative, he may have sought to explain away the meaning of the name 
Jerubbaal, as expressing Gideon's devotion to the Baal, by making it arise out of 
an act of his, which was intended to put down the worship of the Baal and 
establish that of Jehovah. 

This would agree with the feet that after David's time we do not find any of 
the kings of Judah or Israel — even the worst kings — calling their sons by the name 
of the BaaL It is supported also by the circumstance, mentioned already, as proving 
the dislike of the Prophets of David's age and afterwards for the name 'Baal,' 
that in no single psalm or prophecy, except Hos.ii.16, is ' Baal ' used as a synonym 
for Jehovah. Dr. Oobt's view of the substitution of ' Jerubbesheth ' for ' Jerub- 
baal' in 2S.xi.21, as being intended to suppress the fact of his name having been 
originally compounded with ' Baal,' seems hardly tenable. For how could this un- 
pleasant fact have been concealed, if they wrote (with Dr. Oobt) ' jSAame-defender ' 
for '2faa/-defender,' or rather, as we suppose, 'Shame-strives' for 'Baal-strives'? 
And the same remark applies to the change of Eshbaal, Meribbaal, and Baal- 
yadah, into Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth, and Elyadah. Clearly, in the case of the 
first two of these the change was made from a desire to censure, not to conceal, 
the fact in question, which the substituted 'Bosheth ' would immediately betray, — 
'the Bosheth' being actually used for 'the Baal' in Jer.iii.24, xi.13, Hos.ix.10; 
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comp. f) cdffxfov of the LXX, llLxviii. 19,25, Jer.iii.24, Hos.ix.10, while in Jer.xi.13 
they represent ' the Bosheth' of the Heb. Text by v Bda^ 

From the above it might even be supposed that the changes in question might 
have been made as early as the time of the Deuteronomist. But we must here 
draw attention to the following phenomenon. 

In the LXX version of 2S.V.14-16 we have the names of twenty-four sons of 
David, 'born to him in Jerusalem,' and among these are i 'EXticU=Elyadah J and 
BaaXipaQ, compounded with Baal. But on examination it will be seen that this 
list is in reality only a double list of nearly the same twelve names, some of them 
strangely corrupted. The Heb. Text of the same passage has only eleven names ; 
but in lCh.xiv.4-7 it has thirteen, which appear also in the LXX ; and the LXX 
list of twenty-four names in 2S.V.14-16 is formed by the combination of these two 
lists of eleven and thirteen, as appears below. 



2S.V.14-16. 




lCh.xiv.4-7. 


Heb. 


LXX. 


Heb. 


T,TY 


Shammuah 


Sapftofc 


'Xafiat 


Shammuah 


*]jfl»i«{i 


Shobab 


2»0d$ 


'U<r<rifld$ 


Shobab 


2«jS<£jS 


Nathan 


Kaddv 


Uaddy 


Nathan 


NaBdv 


Solomon 


tffXMyu&v 


ra\afxadv 


Solomon 


2a\a>fjubv 


Ibkhar 


'Efcdp 


'Ufrxdp 


Ibkhar 


Badp 


Elishuah 


i E\t<rov4 


&frj<rovs 


Elishuah 


*E\ur& 






'EKupaXar 


Elpalet 


'EAj$a*40 






Nor/ft 


Nogah 


Nay46 


Nepheg 


Ncup4ic 


NcupiK 


Nepheg 


Uwpde 


Japhiah 


y U<pi4s 


'IvvdBav 


Japhiah 


'loupa 


Elishamah 


'EAura/uC 


Acaerapfc 


Elishamah 


*E\Krapa4 


Elyadah 


'EAi8al 


BaaXifxdd 


Baalyadah 


*E\iM 


Eliphalet 


*E\i<f>a*jid 


'EKKpadO 


Eliphalet 


'VAKpabA. 



Thus BaaKtfide is evidently no new name compounded with Baal, but only a 
corruption of Baalyadah. 

Now, it is mainained by Prof. Dozy that 'Baalyadah' was changed by the 
later Scribes into 'Elyadah' in 2S.V.16, but left standing in lCh.xiv.7, because the 
Books of Samuel were much more generally read than the Books of Chronicles 
(Dozy, p.SS). And this seems to be confirmed by the following facts. In the 
LXX version of 2S.V.14-16, we find 'EXiftol and BaaXifidB, that is, manifestly, both 
Elyadah and Baalyadah : so that the LXX translators found, probably, Elyadah 
in one copy of Samuel and Baalyadah in another. But the LXX has ' Jerubbaal ' 
in 2S.xi.21 as well as in lS.xii.ll, — showing, apparently, that 'Jerubbaal' was 
the original reading in both passages, and that the change into ' Jerubbesheth ' had 
been made in the Heb. Text of 2S.xi.21 at so late a time, that it had not found 
its way into the MSS. which the Greek translators used. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that these alterations were made, as Prof. Dozy after Gbiqee 
supposes, by Jewish Scribes after the Captivity* 
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m coMFOtsnoM of maw sammb win m nnro hams. 



L The following synopsis of the dHseremt modes, in widen. Hefcrev} 
ensjpoanded wirii the Drrine Same, may be metal to stiaVuU, sod may help also 
to throw noe fight npon the rebgiowt condition of Israel. 

J. Compounds with E2: — 

(i) p n fa e d , m Flkxmh, Efiptux, &e. ; 
(H) affixed, m UaA, Adbed, &&: 
' H.B. Kahseel, Jo.xr.21, « JemUseel, Xeb_*L25, Ac. 

Compounds with Jekemk or Jai: — 
(i) /*$£«*; m /oehebed, Jeiouh, &e ; 
(n) affixed, as AnmrioA, Amariffi, &e»: 
K3. Amriah, Keb-xi), — Jiaraniah, J«uht.3, &e. 



3. Different forms of the Mine nan 


ie, with BotJol 


tiiitachangrd:-* 


£2iyakim 




Jeiojakim 




Uishaphst 




Jtfoshaphat 




flftaphan 






Zephanis* 


ZTipheJet 






Pebtas* 


Jg&had 






Hodi*** 




JeUM*U(EnkieI) 


Jgkhixkijy«a(Hexekiah) 




Zadkuf 




Zedetta* 




BSthnel 




Bithia* 




HamW 




Hassao* 






Sefaahas 


Ahast** 


ITishama 


Isnmae? 




IshmaaoA 


£Easah 


Asirf 




AsBttA 


^g^hft^ 


Zabdirf 


Jeksabad 


Zebadsa* 


£&ad» 


YedUW 


Jeaoiada 


Yedaaa* 


.EZnathan 


ITCthaiirf 


Jeaonathan 


Nfthanso* 


•EZhanan 


TTXnamrf 


Jehohanan 


Hananaoa 


JEZiezer 


Azarei, Azrid 


Joeaeer 


Axario* 



4. Hamef compounded with both H and Jahz 

Eli-yak or ETi-jah, Jo-el, Efyo-enai, IOltu.8, comp. Efienai, vm.20. 

6. Other -words are used similarly in Proper Names to express the Deity, an 
Vtt, Baal, 'Lord,' *^, AfcfecA, 'King,' jftg, ^foit, 'Lord,' -flV, »«r, 'Bock' 
or 'Stone,' •*#!, tfr, 'Fire.' 
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Baafyah, Malchiyah, Adonij&h, ZJriyah, comp. Mjah; 

Baali&dA, comp, .EZiada, Jehoiad* ; 

Baalhanan, comp. ISZhanan, Jehohanan. ; 

Jerubboal, comp. Jehojaxib ; so Hannibal (Phoenician) =HannfeJ. 
KB. Ashbel, GKzlvi.21, probably =Eahbaal t camp. Esh-Jehovah, 'Fire of Jeho- 
vah,' N.zi.1,3, Esh-Elohim, « Fire of Elohim,' 2KL12 ; 

Malchiel, Zwne\ Uriel, comp. ERel, Joel ; 

Malckize&ek, Adonize&eb, comp.Jehoz&d&k; 

Malchish.ua, comp. -Efishua, Jehoshxm; 

Malchiram, Adoniram, comp. Jehor&m. 
N.B. Hadoram, 2C1lz.18,— -idoram, lK.zii.18, —Adoniram, lKiv.6,v.l4, comp, 
Jehoram. Also Hadoram, son of Toi, lCh.xviii.lO,=«7bram, 2S.viii.10; where we 
note (i) the real identity of Joram and Adoniram, and (ii) the fact that the son of 
the Syrian king Toi has a name ' Joram ' compounded with Jehovah or JHVH. 

JSlimclech, Eli^r, comp. Elie/, EliyaA ; 

tXathanTnelech, comp.Neth&nd, NethantaA; 

"Ebedmelech, comp. Abdiel, Ob&diah; 

Tobadon-iah, comp. Tobiah, T&bel; 

Zurishadclai, comp. .SZshaddai; 

Pedah#w, comp. Pedahe?, PedahtaA. 
So Beth-Zwr, Jojcv.58, the name of a place, may be compared with Betihrffl, 
Beth-Dagon, Beth-Baal, iefh-Peor, Beth-Shemesh. 

N.B. In lCh.iz.36 we find mentioned as brothers of Ner, Saul's grandfather, 
both Baal and Zur. 

6. That -fl¥> 'Bock,' was used in Israel, as a name for the Deity, is plain 
from the following instances. 

* the Bock (LXX, Serfs), His work is perfect' D.xxxiU. 

'the Bock (LXX, Bt6p), who begat thee, thou neglectest' tr.18. 

* except their Bock (LXX, 6 Gc6s), had sold them.' v.ZO. 

' for their Bock (ol Ocol adr&v) is not as our Bock (6 6cfo ^yuuv)* t>.31. 
' and he shall say, Where is their Elohim, 

their Bock, in whom they trusted? 1 v. 37. 

' there is no Bock like our Elohim.' lSii2, comp. 2S.zxii.32, Ps.xviii.31. 
4 my Elohim, my Bock in whom I trust.' 2S .xzii.3, Ps.zviii.2. 
' blessed be my Bock ! ' 2S.zzii.47, Ps.xviii.46, czliv.l. 
'to me said the Bock of Israel.' 2S.zziii.3. 
' Jehovah, my Bock.' Ps.ziz.14, xxviii.l. 
' my Bock (6 9c6s yuov), be not thou silent unto me.' Ps.xzviu.1. 
4 He only is my Bock,' Ps.lzii.2,6. 

' they remembered that Elohim was their Bock.' Ps.lzzviii.35. 
' my Bock (6 Be6s fiov), and there is no unrighteousness in Him.' Ps.zcii.15. 
1 by Jah-Jehovah is the Bock of everlasting ages.' Is.zzvi.4. 
' unto the Bock (rpbs rhv Be6y) of Israel' Th.ttt.29. 
' Is there an Eloah beside me? 

There is no Bock (Be6s) : I know not any.' Lkzliv.8. 
' Jehovah ! Thou hast ordained them for judgment, 

And Bock! for correction hast thou founded them.' Hab.i.12. 
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7. There are no similar instance* of "UK, 'Fire,' being used as the Divine 
Name, the nearest approach to it being in Ib.tttj,9, ' Jehovah, whose Fire is in 
Zion': and though Jehorah is twice compared to a Light ("fig), Paxxvii.1, 
Mie.viL8, and He is once spoken of as 'the tight of Israel,' Isx.17, yet these 
examples are not like those which are quoted above in the case of 'Zur*; and 
besides, in the names Uriel, tfrijah, the word compounded is Ur t 'Fire,' not Or, 
' Light' Hence it might be supposed that in the above names TJr is not used as 
a Personal Name for the Deity, but only as an appellative — ' Fire of El/ ' Fire 
of Jah.' Bnt in Shedeur CttK^p) we have Ur also inserted at the end of a 
name, which seems to imply that it was used as a Personal Name, whatever may 
be the meaning of the other part of the word, ryp. If this is equivalent to 
rqtf, * Shaddai,' then we should here have two Divine Names joined in one word, 
as in Eli-el, Eli-jah, Jo-el, Baal-jah, Eli-znr, and Zuri-shaddai. 

8. Bnt gf$, ' Fire,' is frequently used as a symbol of Jehovah's presence, comp. 
G.xv.17, E.iii.2,2, xix.18, xxiv.17, Djv.36, v.25, xviii.16, Is.xlvii.14, Lam.ii.3,Ez.L27, 
viii.2, MaLiii.2, and especially the following passages : 

' Jehovah thy Elohim is a Devouring Fire,' D.iv.24 ; 
1 Jehovah thy Elohim, He it is that passeth-over before thee ; 
Devouring Fire, He shall destroy them,' D.ix.3 ; 
' Who among us shall sojourn with the Devouring Fire? 
Who among us shall sojourn with the Eternal Burnings ?' Is.TTTJii.14. 
N.B. The above words are usually supposed to refer to the flames of Hell. But 
in reality they have nothing to do with Hell-Fire. On the contrary, in this passage 
the expressions ' Devouring Fire,' * Eternal Burnings,' are evidently merely synonyms 
for the Deity ; for the answer to the question, ' Who shall sojourn with the Devouring 
Fire ? ' is given immediately, ' He that walketh righteously, and speaketh uprightly; 
he that despiseth the gain of deceits, that shaketh his hands from holding a bribe, 
that stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing 
evil ; he shall dwell on high ; his place of defence shall be the munitions of rocks; 
bread shall be given him ; his water shall be sure. Thine eyes shall see the King 
in His beauty; they shall behold the land that is very far of£' v.15-17. 

Comp. Ps.xv throughout, which indeed is almost an exact counterpart of this 
passage: 

' Jehovah, who shall sojourn in Thy Tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in Thy holy hill? 
He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh the 

truth in his heart,' &c, and ' taketh not a bribe against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things shall never be moved.' 

9. It is scarcely necessary to show that 'Jehovah' was called ?£>Q, 'King,' in 
Israel: comp, the passage just quoted, Is.xxxiii.17, also lS.xii.12, Ps.v.2, x.16, 
xxiv.7,8,9,10,xxix.l0,xUv.4,xlvii.2,6,7,xlviii.2,lxviii.24, lxxiv.l2,lxxxiv.3, lxxxix.18, 
xcv.3, xcviii.6, cxlv.l, cxlix.2, Is.vi.5, &c. Jer.xlviii.15. 

That He was also called }Vlg or *}ng is notorious ; and it is plain from the 
above Proper Names, as well as from Hos.ii.16, that He was called ' Baal/ 

10. Bm\ besides the above, it would seem that 3£, Ab t 'Father,' n$, Akh, 
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•Brother,' Dty H<m (E.V.Am), 'People,' |j£, Eben, 'Stone,' -)yy, Ezer, 'Help,' 

tj£, &Am, ' Name,' are also used in Proper Names as synonyms for the Deity. 

Akh-ab (Ahab), comp. Jo-el, Elijah, Eli-zur, &c 

Abiel, Ammie\ Azrie\ Shemuel, comp. Mel, Joel, Malchiel, Zuriel, UrieL 

"Eliab, Eliam, comp. ELiel, Eli/aA, EHatefccA, ElL?w. 

^oijah, ^Mijah, /fodjjah, eomp. i#\jah, Ifaoljah, ilfaMyah, ^donijah, 
I7Hjah. 

Jfohu, comp. JEfthu. 

J&ihud, ^Mihud, ^mmihnd, comp. EZihud. 

Abitaib, .4Mitub, comp. T&bel, TobiyaA, Tobadoniyah. 

Abid&, Shemi&SL, comp. ETisAel, Jehoi&da, Baaliada,. 

Abimelech, Akhimelech, Adrammeleeh, comp. 2£7imelech. 

Ab'madab, AkhmaA&b, ^mminadab, comp. Jehonad&b. 

Abner, Joiner, comp. NeriyaA. 

Abra.m, Abirnm, Akhiram, Amram, &%miramoth, comp.Jehoram, Malchiram, 
AdonmucL 
N.B. Probably, Hiram (0*1*11)= Akhiram (D^flg)' «■ DH^-DHSTg, 2ChjniL5. 
So we have Beth-haRam, l House of the High-One,' Jojriii.27, comp. Beth-El, &c 

^iezer, AJchiezer, Ebenezer, Hadarezer, Shemezer, comp. Miezer, Joezer. 

Akhik&m, Aznka.m, comp. Adonikam. 

J&robam (Jeroboam), comp. JiAcjarib, Jerubbaal. 

Bekhabeam (Behoboam), comp. KekhabiaA. 

J&shobam, comp. Shebuel, Shobiah. 

^mmishaddai, comp. Zurishaddai. 

Ammiz&b&d, comp. Mzabad, JehozabaA. 
N.8. In lCh.iz.36 we find mentioned among the brothers of Ner, Saul's grand- 
father, both Ner and Zabad, which are used above in the composition of names. 

11. That Ab, 'Father,' is used in the foregoing as a synonym for the Deify, is 
apparently shown by the fact of our finding both Abiel and Miab, in which the 
words Ab and El are clearly put in apposition, = ' Father-God ' or ' God-Father,' 
not in construction, = ' Father of God ' or ' God of Father.' 

And there is no doubt that Jehovah is spoken of in the Bible as 'Father'; 
comp. Ps.lxviii.5,lzxxix.26, and especially the following passages : 

' Thou art our Father . . . Thou, Jehovah, art our Father.' Ifl.hdii.16. 
' Now, Jehovah, Thou art our Father.' Is.bdv.8. 
' Saying to a stock, [instead of to Jehovah,] Thou art my Father, 
And to a stone, Thou hast begotten me.' Jer.ii.27. 
' Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My Father, Thou art the guide of my youth?' Jer.iii.4. 
' I said, Thou shalt call me, My Father, 
And shalt not turn-aside from after Me.' Jer.iii.19. 
' For I am a Father to Israel.' Jer.xxxi.9. 
' If then I be a Father, where is mine honour ? ' MaLi.6. 
' Have we not all one Father? Hath net one God created us?' MaLii.10. 
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Hence we have Ab plainly used as equivalent to EL in Abi-hu, 'the Father is 
He,'=£Zt-Aw, 'El is He,' comp. D.Trrii.39, Ani-hu, 'I am He/ which indicates its 
meaning in all the other instances, as Abimelech « EHmehch, Aimer (Father-Lamp) 
—Nerijah (Lamp-Jah), comp. JEW-hu, \ChjnviLl8, =Eli-ab, lS.xvi.6, lCh.ii.13. 

In fact, Ab-ram, ' High-Father/ was one of the names of the chief Deity, the 
Sun, Adonis, JHVH, at Byblus, P.V. App.HL.12. Comp. also the Phoenician Divine 
Name, 1*^$ ^, ' Mighty Father,' Dozy, p.24, and observe that in lS.iv.8 we have 
' Mighty Elohim,' in Is.TTxiii.21, l Mighty Jehovah.' Is it possible that the 
idea of using the name ' Abram,' as that of the ancestor of Israel, may have arisen 
from this employment of the name in the worship of the Phoenician Deity? 

12. It is not so easy to show that the other words quoted in (10) were freely 
used in speaking of the Deity. But, certainly, n'n& AJchijah, must mean either 

Brother of Jah ' or ' Brother- Jah ' ■ Jah is a Brother. The former of these being, 
of course, out of the question, we are thrown back upon the latter, and can only 
regard ' Brother' as a name applied to the Deity,— probably in the sense of 'con- 
federate, friend,' = the covenant-God of Israel, comp. Am.i.9, 'they (the Tynans) 
remembered not the covenant of brethren (with Israel),' and so Hiram calls Solomon 
'my brother,' lK.ix.13. 

Hence the meaning of Akhimdech must probably be explained, not ' brother of 
the king,' but 'Brother-King;' comp. Elimelech, and so in other instances. 

13. Still more singular is the use of Qty 'People,' to represent the Deity. Yet, 
if Ammiel might be explained to mean ' People of El/ what can Miam mean but 
'El-People'? In short, Ammiel, Miam, correspond exactly to Zuriel, Elizur, as 
these also do to Joel, Elijah. So Ammihud, ' People-Splendour,' =Elihud, 'El- 
Splendour,' Abihud, 'Father-Splendour,' Akhihud, 'Brother-Splendour.' And, 
just as we have Jehoram (Jehovah is High), Malchiram (the King is High), Adoni- 
ram (the Lord is High), we have also Abiram (the Father is High), Akhiram (the 
Brother is High), Amram (the People is High). So, again, Ammishaddai (the 
People is Almighty) — Zurishaddai (the Bock is Almighty), — Ammizabad (the People 
gave) = Elzabad, Jehozabad, — Amminadab (the People gave-freely) =Jehonadab, Abi- 
nadab, Akhinadab. 

And once more D}£nj> Jarob-am, which some explain as meaning 'the people 
are many,' seems rather to mean 'the People strives,' comp. 7tf3^""^g3 3V1* 
Jarub-baal, 'the Baal strives,' 3*]jtn}f Jehqjartb, 'Jehovah strives'; and 0^30*1, 
Eekhab-am y corresponds to n*3ff7» Rekhalhiah, meaning ' the People (Jehovah) is 
(wide, large, spacious =) grand or great' 

14. Upon the whole it seems scarcely possible to doubt that the word Qy, 
' People,' is used in Proper Names to express the Deity. May it be because the 
People was so closely identified with its Deity ? Comp. the following passages : 

' Chemosh shall go forth into captivity.' Jer.xlviii.7. 

'Woe be unto thee, Moab ! the people of Chemosh perished,' vA6. 

'Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth.' Is.xlvi.l. 

' Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, Merodach is smashed.' Jer.L2. 

'I will punish Bel in Babylon, &c.' Jer.li.44. 
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May it "be, in short, that as the Father is one with His children, so the Covenant- 
God of Israel was regarded as one with His people ? Jehovah was ' with them,' 
' in the midst of them, ' ' subduing the people under them, and the nations under 
their feet/ ' choosing their inheritance for them, the excellency of Jacob whom He 
loved,' &c, P&xlvi-xlviii. Hence, in E.xvii.16, N.xxi.14, Ju.v.23,31, — that is, in 
David & days, when, as we suppose (notes 28 ^ 1 - 53 ), these passages were written, the 
wars of Israel are styled the wars of JHVH, — the inhabitants of Meroz are cursed, 
because they 'came not to the help of JHVH,' — the enemies of Israel are the 
enemies of JHVH, — in short, JHVH seems to have been identified with Israel 

15. It is noticeable that all the names in the Bible, which are compounded thus 
with Qty belong to the age of David, 2S.iiL5, ix.4,5, xiii.37, xvii.27, lCh.iii.8,5, 
xill, xii.6, xzvii.2, xv.10,11, xxvi.5, xxvii.6, lK.xi.26,&c 2Ch.ix.29,&c. lK.xi.43, 
&c lCh.iii.10, 2Ch.ix.31,&c. — (at least, Rehoboam was born in David's life-time, 
comp. lK.xi.42, xiv.21, and Jeroboam was probably about the same age,)— or 
they occur only in those parts of the Pentateuch and Ruth, which were probably 
written in the age of David, E.vi.18,20,23, N.i.7,10,12, ii.3,18,25, iii.19,27, vii.12, 
17,48,53,66,71, x. 14,22,25, xiii.12, xxvi.58,59, xxxiv.20,28, Riv.19,20,— or else they 
are found in passages of the Chronicles which refer to these, lChJi.10, vi.2,3,18, 
xxiii.12, xxiv.20, xxvi.23, — with, however, the following exceptions, — 

Jeroboam II, King of Israel, 2K.xiii.13, xiv.l6,&c lCh.v.l7,&c. Hos.i.1, Am.i.1, 
vii.9,10,11,— 

lCh.vi.22, where Korah appears as the son of Amminadab, the son of Kohath, 
where, however, Amminabad is obviously a mistake for Izhar, as the margin of the 
E.V. corrects it, comp. ».18, where the sons of Kohath are given, Amram, Izhar, 
Hebron, Uzziel, as in E.vi.18, and v.37,38, where Korah is given as the son of 
Izhar the son of Kohath, — 

lCh.vii.26, where Ammihud is given in the very doubtful genealogy of Joshua 
(P.I.111-113):— 

lCh.ix.4, where another Ammihud appears, seemingly in the reign of David*, 
see #.2,3,22,38,39, though the whole passage is very obscure (P.IL232) : — 

Ezr.x.34, where Amram occurs in a list of names after the Captivity. 

16. Except, therefore, in the last instance, where the name may have been 
copied from the Amram of the Pentateuch, — and in that of Jeroboam II, where 
the name may have been taken from that of his great ancestor, — we have no distinct 
instance of a single name compounded with Qtf, except in the reign of David, 
when the idea of the Nation, as in covenant with God, was most fresh and lively. 
At all events, we have no instance of a new name of this kind, formed after the 
Davidic age. See (51) and note ". 

17. Again, Qfl, 'Stone,' seems, like *^y, 'Bock,' to be also used for the 
Deity in G.xlix.24, ' from thence is the Shepherd, the Stone of Israel,' and, therefore, 
perhaps also in the name Ebenezer=Eliezer, Joezer, Abiezer, Akhiezer. It is true, 
a different explanation of this name is given in lS.vii.12, as if it meant merely 
' stone of help,' with reference to a memorial-stone then erected by Samuel, who 
said, ' Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us.' But it is possible that this may be only 
a later attempt to explain a name which already existed, lS.iv.l,v.l, (though in 
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these passages the name may be used proleptically,) and that, in feet, it was the 
name of this sacred stone, before the time of SamueL 

18. Also Ijy, ' Help/ appears in Eliezer, Joezer, Azrid, camp. Elizur, Zurid ; and 
see E.xviii.4, D.xxxiii.7,29, Ps.xxxiii.20, lxx.5(6), cxt.9,(10),11, exlvL5, Hos.xiii.9. 

So »rin, &c ' Glory/ in Elihud, Hodiyah, camp. Elid, Eliyah ; and see Job 
xxxvii.22, Ps.xxL5,(6), xcvi.6, exlv.5, cxlviii.13, Is.xxxv.2, &c 

And D# ' Name,' in Shtmud, Shemezer, Shemida, Shemiramoth, comp. Mid, 
Joezer, Miada, Jehoram; and see E.iii.15, vi.3, xv.3, xxiii.21, PsJxviii.4(5), &c 

19. It is remarkable that several of the above words, used to express the Deity, 
are used also, uncompounded, as the names of men ; though Dozt, p.82 note, says, 
* No man bears the name of a Deity/ Thus we have— 

Baal, lCh.viii,30 ; Mdech, lCh.viii.35, ix.41 ; 

Zur, N.xxv.15, xxxi.8, lCh.viii.30, ix.36 ; 

Ur, lChjri.35, comp. Uri, Rtttj.2, lKiv.19, Ezr.x.24; 

Abi, 2K.xviiL2; 

AkU, lCh.v.15, vii.34, comp. Ekhi, GjHiL21,=*Akhiram, N.xxvl38, 

Ezer, lCh.iv.4,vii.21, xii.9, Neh.iii.19, xii.42 ; 

Hod, lCh.vii.37, Hadad, lKxi.14,17, &c 

20. Dozt, j?.22,31, connects the use of 'Bock,' 'Stone/ as names for the Deity, 
with the worship of JHVH, whose emblem was often a large stone or mass of rock. 
There may be some ground for this. And it is certainly possible that the idea of 
using ' Devouring Fire ' as a symbol for Jehovah may have originated from the use 
of this emblem in Sun-worship. But most of the above names seem to be used 
merely in a metaphorical sense, to express the attributes of the Deity, e.g. 'Lord/ 
'Father, 'Brother/ 'Help/ 'Glory/ 'Name/ and, apparently, 'People/ 

21. Dozt notes as follows, p.ZO. ' Among the old proper names, which often 
afford a rich source of information as to the modes of thought of a people, we 
find Elizur, Zurid, Zurishaddai. Not that men will have actually borne these 

"names: it would be absurd to maintain this; they are names out of the half- 
mythical age, and appear only in Numbers.' But see lCh.ix.36, where Baal and 
Zur are both given as names of the brothers of Ner, Saul's grandfather. It 
rather appears to me, as observed in (Id, 16), that such names as these belong 
mostly to the age of David. 

22. Gbiobb, in his Urschrift, &c, in which he describes at length the corruptions 
of the original Hebrew Text of the Bible, which have been made by the later Jews 
for religious or other reasons, has some remarks upon the substitution of DJ^H, 
'the Name/ for 'Jehovah/ which we give here somewhat abridged, as follows: 
^.261-274. 

' When the faith in the One Spiritual God, laboriously acquired, had become at 
length the innermost property and withal the distinguishing characteristic of 
Judaism, strenuous efforts had to be made to express this also distinctly in the 
collection of ancient records, and every apparently unconformable expression had 
to be removed, or at all events altered. Very special attention would be given, of 
course, to the name of God, which belonged exclusively to Judaism, the name nil"!*. 
All other designations for the Deity express simply some kind of relation, in which 
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God stands to the 'world and to mankind ; or they describe Him with reference to 
some inherent property, — e.g. overpowering Might, Lord, King, Father, Merciful, &c 
This Name only was believed to express the full nature of God, to represent Him 
according to His absolute Eternity, His inexhaustible Fullness, and His exalted 
Majesty, as El Elyon. This Name, then, must be treated exactly in the same way 
as God Himself : the Majesty of God must also be reverenced in the Name peculiar 
to Him : that name also was unapproachable, unutterable. Hence in all passages, 
where it occurred in the Scriptures, it must be replaced for public reading by other 
expressions. 

' The Greek Translators did this by actually rendering it by one of the other 
Divine Names, the holiest in some sense next to the Tetragrammaton, and like it 
quadriliteral, viz. *J*ltf, Ktfpios. This, however, did not apply in Palestine, since 
in the original tongue the name Adonai also might not be lightly uttered, where it 
did not exist in the Text ; and besides, by this substitution for the unutterable 
Name of another Name also of frequent occurrence, no indication would be given 
that in these places that Name stood originally, and was only replaced by another. 
Hence a better contrivance was to substitute for it Dj^ft : ' the Name ' was an 
innocent formula, and yet it expressed plainly that here the real Proper Name of 
God was intended, only was not to be uttered. This is what the Samaritans did 
who read it thus in the Pentateuch, and wrote it thus in their later writings. But 
so also did the Jews of Palestine. They employed this circumlocution not only in 
common life, when they wished to express the Divine Name emphatically, as in the 
expressions Q#g fl&Oi?* * hallowing of the Name,' DJPB Wfl> ' desecration of the 
Name/ but also when they wished expressly to utter the Tetragrammaton, even 
when quoting Biblical expressions, and actual verses of the Bible which were meant 
to be uttered. 

' With this accords the old tradition that with the death of Simon the Just the 
Priests ceased to use ' the Name' in the Priestly Blessing. This tradition means 
evidently that after his time the use of the Tetragrammaton was discontinued even 
by the Priests, nay, by the High-Priest, and that, too, on the Day of Atonement in 
his most solemn duties. This tradition, which has maintained itself in spite of the 
manifest contradiction which it presents to later statements, involves certainly an 
historical met, viz. this, that in ancient times the utterance of the Divine Name 
was dropped even in the holiest ceremonies. This old tradition seems to have 
been reproduced also in the view of Abba Saul, who said that, whoever uttered 
' the Name ' according to its letters, would have no part in the life to come. But 
this view did not prevail generally in later times, since this saying is indicated 
with others as an addition of an individual. Bather, the Halachah assumes that 
the High-Priest actually expressed the Tetragrammaton, by remarking that the 
Priests and People, so soon as they heard the 'express Name* (BHIBDfl DBO 
uttered, fell down on the ground ; and the embellishing legend declares that the 
voice of the High-Priest, when he uttered ' the Name ' on the Day of Atonement, 
was heard as far as Jericho. And not by the High-Priest only, on the Day of 
Atonement, was ' the Name ' to be outspoken ; but the Priests, generally, in the 
daily Priestly Blessing, N.vi.23-26, uttered ' the Name* in the Temple ' according 
to its written form, expressly,* (13T1DD» &y\EOT\ DP). Nay, the Pharisees went 
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yet father. They ordered, in opposition to the 'heretics,' i.e. the Samaritans 
and Sadducees, that in the usual greeting ' the Name ' should be used, and it is 
added: 'Formerly, when the doctrine of the Lord was forgotten in Israel, the 
Scribes swallowed-up the Name,' i.e. they so connected it with other words of the 
sentence, that it could not be distinctly caught with the ear ; and precisely against 
this practice was the later Pharisaic ordinance directed. 

' Thus the Halachah recognises the use of the Tetragrammaton in common life, 
and blames only the misuse of it Afterwards the dread for the utterance of the 
holy Name returned. It was maintained that, whereas formerly in the Temple 
the High-Priest and the Priests generally in the Priestly Blessing, uttered this 
peculiar Name, yet outside the Temple they pronounced, and were obliged to pro- 
nounce, the Blessing with a circumlocution. It is only in later times that we find 
the distinct notice, that nW indeed was written, but *J*itf was read. And now 
first the practice was adopted, which the Alexandrians had already of old introduced 
into their translation, but which certainly did not penetrate earlier into Palestine 
for the original Hebrew. Through the Masoretic pointing, which followed, no doubt, 
an usage already established, it first became general to read everywhere ♦JIK 
where ni!V stood in the Hebrew. 

' In L.xxiv. 10-16 we have the story of the man, who, born of an Israelite and an 
Egyptian mother, uttered blasphemies against God ; and the legislative direction 
is thereupon given that such an offender should be stoned. Here the blasphemies 
are of the most determined kind, expressed by the word 2pj, and they are 
especially so, inasmuch as God is named in them with the Tetragrammaton. It is 
the most flagrant Ipnd of blasphemy that could be uttered, and must be so repre- 
sented to the hearer. Here there was only one resource, — that with which we 
started at the beginning of this enquiry. What was done generally with reference 
to the utterance of the Divine Name, was applied here also to the Text. For the 
Divine Name D^H was substituted : this expression, which of itself said nothing 
Divine, yet in the most distinct manner indicated the Tetragrammaton. In making 
this change, however, they went to work with great delicacy. In the principal 
clause, at the beginning of v. 16, they left the Divine Name standing, but they 
inserted Q£? between it and 2pjj. On the other hand, in the narrative, v. 11, 
and in the recapitulation, v. 16, which establishes for all without exception the 
law already laid down, they omitted the Proper Name of God, and replaced it by 
WD (which the Sam. reads also in t;.16) or Qj£ as we read in the latter instance. 
These readings were manifestly not the original ones. It is quite contrary to 
Biblical usage to put Q£?£| absolutely for God, — still more, to put Qjp without the 
article, which is, in fact, ungrammatical, and can only have been inserted thus 
purposely in this correction, with the view of pointing attention to it. Also, 3p} 
or 22p is never used with D£>, unless the person .blasphemed is mentioned, as is 
the case at the beginning of 1/.16.' 

May not the use of DJ?, Shem, as a name for the Deity, in such names as 
ShemueL (Samuel), Shemi&a., jSftmiramoth, Shemezer, throw light upon these 
phenomena? 
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Kirby and Spence's Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 10*. 

The Treasury of Botany, on the 

Plan of Maunders Treasury. By J. Lind- 
ley, M.D. and T. Moore, F.L.S. assisted 
by other Practical Botanists. With 16 
Plates, and many Woodcuts from designs 
by W. H. Fitch. Fcp. [In the press. 

The Rose Amateur's Guide. By 

Thomas Rivers. 8th Edition. Fcp. As. 
The British Flora ; comprising the 

Phffitiogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
| Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and 
G. A. Walker-Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14*. or coloured, 21*. 

Bryologia Britannioa; containing 

the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arranged and described. By W. Wilson. 
8ro. with 61 Plates, 42*. or coloured, £4 4*. 

The Indoor ; Gardener. By Miss 
Maling. Fcp. with Frontispiece, 5*. 



Loudon'sEncyclopeedia of Plants; 

comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion. Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. £3 13*. 6U 

Iioudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees and 
Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 50*. 

Maunder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. Fcp. 10*. 

A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition. Edited by 
W. T. Brande, D.C.L. and George W. 
Cox, M.A., assisted by gentlemen of emi- 
neut Scientific and Literary Acquirements. 
In 12 Parts, each containing 240 pages, 
price 5*. forming 3 vols, medium 8vo. price 
21*. each. 

Essays on Scientific and other 

subjects, contributed to Reviews. By Sir H. 
Holland, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 
8vo. 14*. 

Essays from the Edinburgh and 

Quarterly Reviews ; with Addresses and 
other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. 8vo. 18*. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. 5 vols, medium 8vo. in 
course of publication in Parts. Vol. I. 
8*. 6U Vol. II. 26*. and Vol. in. 81*. 6<f. 
are now ready. 

Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 

Adapted to the Unitary System of Notation : 
By F. T. Conington, M.A. F.C.S. Post 
•8vo. 7*. <kL— Tables of Qualitative 
Analysis adapted to the same, 2*. 6cL 

A Handbook of Volumetrical 
Analysis. By Robert H. Scott, M.A. 
T.C.D. Post8vo. 4*.6d 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, King's College, London. 
8 vols. 8vo. £2 13*. Part I. Chemical 
Physics, Third Edition, 12*. Part II. 
Inorganic Chemistry, 21*. Past in. 
Organic Chemistry, Second Edition, 20*. 



A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odling, M.B. F.K.S. Lecturer on Che- 
mistry at St Bartholomew's Hospital. Part 
L 8vo. 9*. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the 
use of Medical Students. By the same 
Author. Second Edition, with 70 new- 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6rf. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of 

the Diseases of Women; including the 
Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Ghaily 
Hewitt, M.D. Physician to the British 
Lying-in Hospital. 8vo. 16*. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 10s. 

Exposition of the Signs and 

Symptoms of Pregnancy : with other Papers 
on subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. Montgomery, M.A. M.D. M.R.LA. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 25*. 
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A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. 
Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon to St. George's 
Hospital. 4 vols. 8vo. £i 13a. 

Vol. I. General Pathology, 2is. 

VoL II. Local Injuries : Gun-shot Wounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Fact?, Neck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Diseases of the 
Eye. 21s. 

Vol. IH. Operative Surgery. Diseases 
•f the Organs of Circulation, Locomotion, 
&c 21.*. 

VoL IV. Diseases of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genito-TJrinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and* Skin ; 
with Appendix and General Index. 30*. 



Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. By Thomas Watson, 
M.D. Physician- Extraordinary to the 
Qneen. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 34s. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By J. Paget, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by \V. Turner, M.B. 
8vo. with 117 Woodcuts, 21*. 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britain. By C. M urchison, 
M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever 
Hospital. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 18s. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings from Dissections. 
Third Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. 28*. 

The Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Edited by the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the 
most eminent cultivators of Physiological 
Science of the present age. 5 vols. 8vo. 
with 2,853 Woodcuts, JE6 6*. 



Physiological Anatomy and IPIiy 

Biology of Man. By the late R. H. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 

King's College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Vol. II. 8vo. 25*. 

| A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 

| cine. By J. Coplaxd, M.D. F.R.S. 
J Abridged from the larger work by the 

Author, assisted by J. C. Copland, M.R.C.S. 

1 vol. 8vo. [In the press. 

I Dr. Copland's Dictionary of Practical 
. Medicine (the larger work). 3 vols. 8vo. 
£5 11*. 

; The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart, collected and arranged by Charles 
Hawkins, F.R.C.S.E. 3 vols. Svo, with 

Medallion and Facsimile, 48*. 

Autobiography of Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart, printed from the Author's materials 
left in Ma Fcp. 4*. &/. 

Medical Notes and Reflections. 

By Sir U. Holland, Bart. M.D. Third 
Edition. Svo. 18*. 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pereira's Elements by F. J. Farre, M.D. 
Cantab, assisted by R. Bentley, M.R.C.S. 
and by R. Warington, F.C.S. 1 vol. 
8vo. [/» October. 

Dr. Fereira's Elements of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Third Edition, by 
A. S. Taylor, M.D. and G. O. Rees, M.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 15*. 

Thomson's Conspectus of the 

British Pharmacopoeia. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected and made conformable 
throughout to the New Pharmacopoeia of 
the General Council of Medical Education. 
By E. Lloyd Birkett, M.D. 18 mo. 5*. Gd. 

Manual of the Domestic Practice 

of Medicine. By W. B. Kkstbven, 
F.R.C.S.E. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. &*. 



The Fine Arts, and Elustrated Editions. 



The New Testament, illustrated with 

Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
63*. cloth, gift top; or £5 5*. elegantly 
bound in morocco. 



Lyra Germanioa; Hymns for the 

Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Translated by Gathering Wink- 
avovth; 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn 
by JF. Lrighton, F«&A. Fcp. 4to. 21*. 
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CM* and Fari»'s Moral Sm- 

sJsms; with Aphorisms* Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 
H!astaatioB8 ©a Wosd by J. Lbighton, 
F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by 

B. Pigot. Imperial 8vo. 31s. Qd. 

Btmyan's Pilgrim's Progress : 

with 126 Illustrations on Steel and Wood 
by G. Bennett ; and a Preface by the Rev. 

C. Kingsley. Fcp. 4to. 21*. 

Shakspeare's Sentiments and 

Similes- printed in Black and tiold and illu- 
minated in the Missal style by Henry Noel 
Humphreys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Sbakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21s. 



Thfr History of Our Loud* as exem- 
plified in Works of Art; with that of His 
Types in the Old and New Testament By 
Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake. Being 
the concluding Series of 'Sacred and 
Legendary Art ;' with 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42a. 

In the same Series, by Mrs. Jameson. 
Legends of* the Saints and Martyrs. 
Fourth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6tt 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 21s. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition. 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcut* 
1 vol 21a. 



Arts, Manufactures, $c. 



Encyclopaedia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
Jo8£PH Gwilt. With more than 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 

Works*, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By Chari.es C. Perkins 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 63s. 

The Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C.S. Lowndes. Post 8 vo. 5s. 

The Elements of Mechanism. 

By T. M. Goodevk, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the R M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. fe. 64 

lire's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Re-written and en- 
larged by Robert Hunt, F.R S., assisted 
by numerous gentlemen eminent in Science 
and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
8vo»£4. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E» Crest, C.E. With above 8,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo.42«. 



Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

By W. Fairbairn, C.E. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Useful Information for engineers. My 
the same Author. First and Second 
Series, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 10s. 6rf. each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

The Practical Mechanic's Jour- 
nal : An Illustrated Record of Mechanical 
and Engineering Science, and Epitome of 
Patent Inventions. 4to. price Is. monthly. 

The Practical Draughtsman's 
Book of Industrial Design. By W. Joax*. 
son, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With many hundred 
Illustrations. 4to. 28s. 6c/. 

The Patentee's Manual : a Treatise 

on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent 
for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By 
J. and J. H. Johnson. Post 8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

The Artisan Club's Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourse, 
C.E. Sixth Edition; with 37 Kates and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42*. 
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Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its rations Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. BrJ.BocBjrE.CE. With 199 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.9*. The Introduction of' Recent 
Improvements' may be bad separately, with 
110 Woodcuts, price a*. &L 

Handbook of the Steam Engine, by the 
same Author, forming a Ket to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 9s. 

, The Theory of War Illustrated 

by numerous Examples from History. By 
Lieut-Col. P. L. MacDocgall. Third 
Edition, with 10 Plans. Post 8ro. 10s. 6dL 

Collieries and Colliers ; A Hand- 
book of the Law and leading Cases relating 
thereto. By J. C. Fowler, Barrister-at- 
Law, Stipendiary Magistrate. Fcp. 6s. 

The Art of Perfumery ; the History 

and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. Piesse, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 
53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6dL 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged, 
with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6*. 

The Laboratory of Chemical 'Wonders : 
A Scientific Melange for Young People. 
By the same. Crown 8vo. 5*. dd. 

Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By C. W. Hoskyns, Esq. With 24 
Woodcuts from Designs by G. Cbuik- 
suank. lGmo. 5s. 6d. 



H.1J.H. the Prince Consort's 

Farms; an Agricultural Memoir. ByJomr 
Chalmers Morton. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Majesty the Queer. With 
40 Wood Engravings. 4to. 52s. 6dL 

London's Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
MOO Woodcuts. 8ro. 31* 6U 

London's Encyclopedia of Gardening: 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31*. ott 

Loudon's Encyclope&dia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8va 42s. 

History of Windsor Great Park 

and Windsor Forest By William Mbv- 
zies, Resident Deputy Surveyor. With 2 
Maps and 20 Photographs. Imp. folio, £8 8s. 
The Sanitary Management and Utili- 
sation of Sewage: comprising Details of a 
System applicable to Cottages, DwelHng- 
Honses, Public Buildings, and Towns ; Sug- 
gestions relating to the Arterial Drainage 
of the Country, and the Water Supply of 
Rivers. By the same Author. Imp, 8vo. 
with 9 Illustrations, 12s. 6dL 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Morton. 8vo. 10s. 6tt 



Religions and Moral Works. 



An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
Bkowne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Sixth 
Edition, 8vo. 16*. 

The Pentateuch and the Elohistic 
Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. By 
the same. Second Edition. 8vo. 2*. 

Examination Questions on Bishop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorle, M. A. Fcp. 3*. 6rf. 

Vive Lectures on the Character 

of St Paul ; being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1862. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9». 



The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. By W. J. Conybeabe, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab, and J. S. 
Howson, D.D. Principal of Liverpool ColL 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c 2 vols. 4to. 48*. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 31*. 6<L 

People's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 12* 
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The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, Ss. 6cL 

A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatians, Third Edition, 8*.6<*. 

Ephesians, Third Edition, 8«. 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10*. 6d. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10s. Gd. 

Thessalonians, Second Edition, 7*. Qd. 

Historical Lectures on the Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ: being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5*. 

The Broad and the Narrow "Way ; Two 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Crown 8vo. 2*. 

Rev. T. H. Home's Introduction 

to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, cor- 
rected, and extended under careful Editorial 
revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 13*. 6rf. 

Rev. T. H. Home's Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by tbe same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John 
Ayre,M.A. With Maps, &c Post 8vo. 9*. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge, on the plan of Maunder's Treasuries. 
By the Rev. John Ayre, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Maps and Illustrations. [In the press. 

TheGreek Testament; withNotes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 As. 

Vol. L the Gospels and Acts, 20*. 

Vol. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 245. 

The Pour Experiments in Church 

and State ; and the Conflicts of Churches. 
By Lord Robert Montagu, M.P. 8vo. 12*. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated; Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. By J. E. Prescott, 
M.A. 8vo. 9*. 



The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Colen8o, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. People's Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo. Qs. or in 5 Parts, 1*. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By Prof. A. 
Kuenen, of Leyden. Translated from the 
Dutch, and edited with Notes, by the Right 
Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
8vo. 8*. Gd. 

The Formation of Christendom. 
Part I. By T. W. Allies. 8vo. 12*. 

Christendom's Divisions ; a Philo- 
sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West By 
Edmund S. Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. Is. Gd. 

The Life of Christ, an Eclectic Gos- 
pel, from the Old and New Testaments, 
arranged on a New Principle, with Analytical 
Tables, &c. By Charles De la Pryme, 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. Revised Edition. 
8vo. 5*. 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest de Bunsbn. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28*. 

Hippolytus and his Age ; or, the 

Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity. 
By Baron Buns en, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30*. 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Uni- 
versal History, applied to Language and 
Religion: Containing an Account of the 
Alphabetical Conferences. By the same 
Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 33*. 

Analeota Ante-tficsena. By the' same 
' Author. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Essays on Religion and Litera- 
ture. By various Writers. Edited by 
H. E. Manning, D.D. 8vo. 10*. Gd. 

Essays and Reviews. By the Rev. 
W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. R. Williams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. 
B.Jowett,M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp.8vo.5». 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 

Murdock and Soamks's Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Stubbs, 
M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 45*. 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: With Lift by Bishop Heber. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Eden, 10 vols. £5 5s. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. 

By the Author of • Amy Herbert.* 8th Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 59. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for 
Young Persons. By the same Author. 
3d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Night Lessons from Scripture. By the 
same Author. 2d Edition. 32ino. 3a. 

Self-examination before Confirmation, j 
By the same Author. 32 mo. Is. Gd. i 

Headings for a Month Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and , 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4s. 

Headings for Every Day in Lent, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy ' 
Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 5s, ! 

Preparation for the Hoiy Communion ; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of ; 
Jeremy Taylor. By the same. 32mo. 3*. 

Horning Clouds. Second Edition. j 
Fcp. 5s. 

Spring and Autumn. By the same Author. 
Post 8vo. Gs. 

The Wife's Manual; or, Prayers, 

Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions : 
of a Matron's Life, By the Rev. W. Cal- : 
vert, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10*. Gd. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. Monsbll, LL.D. Vicar of Egham. • 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 4s. Gd. 

The Beatitudes : Abasement before Cod : 
Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit ; Desire : 
for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart ; I 
the Peace- makers; Sufferings for Christ. 
By the same. 2d Edition, fcp. 3s. Gd. 

Hymnologia Christiana ; or, Psalms 

and Hymns selected and arranged in the 
order of the Christian Seasons. By B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D. Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Lyra Domestiea ; Christian Songs for 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Spitta, and 
from other sources, by Richard Massie. 
First and Second Series, fcp. 4s. Gd. each. 

Lyra Sacra ; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rev B. W. Savtle, 
M.A. Fcp. 6*. 



Lyra Germanics, translated from the 

German by Miss C. Wdikwobth. First 
Series, Hymns for ths Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Second Series, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 5s. each Series. 
Hymns from Lyra Germanica, l&no. Is. 

Historical Notes to the *Lyra 

Germanica:' containing brief Memoirs of 
the Authors of the Hymns, and Notices of 
Remarkable Occasions on which some of 
them have been used; with Notices of other 
German Hymn Writers. By Theodore 
Kcbler. Fcp. 7s. Gd. 

Lyra Eucharistica ; Hymns and 
Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modern ; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, MJL Second 
Edition. Fcp. Is. Gd. 

Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on 
the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Fcp. Is. Gd. 

Lyra My stica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modern. By the 
same Editor. Fcp. 7s. Gd. 

The Chorale Book for "England ; 

a complete Hymn- Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hymns translated by Miss C. 
Winkworth ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. 12a. Gd. 
Congregational Edition. Fcp. 2*. 

The Catholic Doctrine of the 

Atonement ; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church : with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological 
Developments. By H. N. Oxen ham, MJL. 
formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
8vo. Ss. Gd. 

From Sunday to Sunday; an attempt 

to consider familiarly the Weekday life 
and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By 
R. Gee, M.A. Vicar of Abbott's Langley 
and Rural Dean. Fcp. 5s. 

First Sundays at Church; or, 

Familiar Conversations on the Morning and 
Evening Services of the Church of England. 
By J. E. Riddle, M.A. Fcp. 2s. Gd. 

The Judgment of Conscience, 

and other Sermons. By Richard Whatrly, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Crown 
8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Paley's Moral Philosophy, with 

Annotations. By Richard Whatelt, D.D. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 
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Travels, Voyages, fyc. 



Outline Sketches of the High 

Alps of Dauphine*. By T. G. Bonnet, M.A. 
F.G.S. M.A.C. Fellow of St. John's Coll. 
Camb. With 1$ Plates and a Coloured Map. 
Post 4to. I6s. 

Ice Caves of France and Switzer- 
land; a narrative of Subterranean Explora- 
tion. By the Rev. G. F. Browne, MA. 
Fellow and Assistant-Tntor of St. Catherine's 
Coll. Cambridge, M.A.C. With 11 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6</. 

Village Life in Switzerland. By 

Sophia D. Delmard. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

How we Spent the Summer ; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Club. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. In oblong 4 to. with about 300 Illus- 
trations, 10s. 6<f. 

Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, 

from an actual Survey in 1863 — 1864. By 
A. Adams Reilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s. or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s. Gd 

The Hunting Grounds of the Old 

World ; First Series, Asia. By H. A. L. 
the Old Shekarry. Third Edition, with 7 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 

Camp and Cantonment ; a Journal 

of Life in India in 1857—1859, with some 
Account of the Way thither. By Mrs. Leo- 
pold Paget. To which is added a Short 
Narrative of the Pursuit' of the Rebels in 
Central India by Major Paget, R.H.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. Qd. 

Explorations in South - west 

Africa, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls. By Thomas Baines, 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

South American Sketches ; or, a 

Visit to Rio Janeiro, the Organ Mountains, 
La Plata, and the Parana. By Thomas W. 
Hinchliff, M.A. F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, I2s.&d. 

Vancouver Island and British 

Columbia ; their History, Resources, and 
Prospects. By Matthew Macfib, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 18* 



History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By William Howitt.. 
With 3 Maps of the Recent Explorations 
from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Tears' Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 

Last Winter in Borne. By C. R. 

Weld. With Portrait and Engravings on 
Wood. Post 8vo. 14s. 

Autumn Rambles in North 

Africa. By John Ormsby, of the Middle 
Temple. With 1G Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
8s. 6dL 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola,and 
Friuli in 1861, 1862, and 1863. By J. 
Gilbert and G. C. Churchill, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 21s. 

A Summer Tour in the Grisons 

and Italian Valleys of the Bernina. By 
Mrs. Henry Freshfield. With 2 Coloured 
Maps and 4 Views. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d\ 

Alpine Byways ; or, Light Leaves gathered 
in 1859 and 1860. By the same Authoress. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d\ 

A Lady'sTour Round Monte Bosa; 

including Visits to the Italian Valleys. 
With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Packe. 
With Maps, &c. and Appendix. Fcp. 6*> 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball, 

M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine Club. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Guide to the "Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
7s. 6d. 

Guide to the Oberland and all Switzer- 
land, -excepting the Neighbourhood of 
Monte Rosa and the Great St, Bernard; 
with Lotnfeardy and the adjoining portion 
ofTvrol. 7s.Grf. 
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Christopher Columbus ; his Life, 

Voyages and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo. 2*. Gd. 

Captain James Cook; his Life, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 2*. Gd. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. 0. S. Gilly ; with a Preface 
by W.* S. Gilly, D.D. 3rd Edition, fcp. 5*. 



A Week at the Land's End. 
By J. T. Blight ; assisted by E. H. Rodd, 
R. Q. Couch, and J. Ralfs. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 6tt 

Visits to Remarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. . 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25*. 

The Rural Life of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12*. Gd. 



Works of Fiction. 



Late Laurels : a Tale. By the Author 
of « Wheat and Tares.' 2 vols, post 8vo. 15*. 

A First Friendship. [Reprinted from 
Fraser's Magazine.] Crown 8vo. 7*. Gd. 

Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21*. 
Ellice : a Tale. By the same. Post 8vo. 9*. Gd. 

Stories and Tales by the Author 

of ' Amy Herbert,' uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story complete in a single volume. 



Katharine Ashton, 
3*. Gd. 

Margaret Perci- 
val, 5*. 

Laneton Parson- 
age, 4*. Gd. 

Ursula, 4*. Gd. 



Amy Herbert, 2*. Gd. 
Gertrude, 2*. Gd. 
Earl's Daughter, 

2s. Gd. 
Experience of Life, 

2*. Gd. 
Cleve Hall, 3*. Gd. 
Ivors, 3*. Gd. 

A Glimpse of the "World. By the Author 
of * Amy Herbert.' Fcp. 7*. Gd. 

Essays on Fiction, reprinted chiefly 
from Reviews, with Additions. By Nassau 
W. Senior. Post 8vo. 10*. Gd. 

Elihu Jan's Story ; or, the Private 
Life of an Eastern Queen. By William 
Knighton, LL.D. Assistant-Commissioner 
in Oudh. Post 8vo. 7*. Gd. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys: 

an Historical Romance. By W. Bramley- 
Moore, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Cross, 
Bucks. Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 



The Gladiators : a Talc of Rome and 
Judaea. By G. J. Wiiyte Melville. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Digby Grand, an Autobiography. By. the 
same Author. 1 vol. 5*. 

Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the 
same. 1 vol. 5*. 

General Bounce, or the Lady and the Lo- 
custs. By the same. 1 vol. 5*. 

Holmby House, a Talc of Old Northampton- 
shire. 1 vol. 5*. 

Good for Nothing, or All Down HilL By 
the same. 1 vol 6*. 

The Queen's Maries, a Romance of Holy- 
rood. 1 vol. 6*. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By 
the same. 1 vol. 5*. 



Tales from Greek Mythology. 
By George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar 
of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 
16mo. 3*. Gd. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the 

same Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 5a 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 4*. Gd. 

The Warden : a Novel. By Anthony 
Tbollope, Crown 8vo. 3*. Gd. 

Barchester Towers: a Sequel to 'The 
Warden.' By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. 5*. 
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Poetry and the Drama. 



Select Works of the British Poets ; 

with Biographical and Critical Prefaces by 
Dr. Aikin: with Supplement, of more 
recent Selections, by Lucy Aikix. Medium 
8vo. 18*. 

Goethe's Second Faust. Translated 
by John Anster, LL.D. M.R.I. A. Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Dublin. Post 8vo. 15*. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, 

translated into English Verse by Sir J. 
Kingston James, Kt. M.A. 2 vols. fcp. 
with Facsimile, 14s. 

Poetical Works of John Edmund 

Reade ; with final Revision and Additions. 
3 vols. fcp. 18*. or each vol. separately, 6s. 

Moore's Poetical Works, Cheapest 

Editions complete in 1 vol. including the 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Author's last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown 
8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, Is. Gd. or 
People's Edition, in larger type, 12s. Gd. 

Moore's Poetical "Works, as above, Library 
Edition, medium 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, 14s. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3s. Gd. each 

Tenniel's Edition of Moore's 

Lalta Booth, with 68 Wood Engravings 
from Original Drawings and other Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore's LaUa Bookh.. 32 mo. Plato, Is. 
16mo. Vignette, 2s. Gd. 



Maclise's Edition of Moore's Irish 

Melodies, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, 32mo. Portrait, 
Is. 16mo. Vignette, 2s. Gd. 

Southey's Poetical Works, with 

the Author's last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vi-nette, 
14s. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3s. Gd. each. 

Lays of Ancient Rome ; with Ivnj 

and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Loud 
Macaulay. 16mo. 4s. Gd. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. os. 

Poetical Works of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10s. 

Playtime with the Poets : a Selec- 
tion of the best English Poetry for the use 
of Children. By a Lady. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare, 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in lvol. 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 14s. or, with the same Illustrations, 
in 6 pocket vols. 3s. Gd. each. 

Aran dines Cami, sivo Musnrum Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque 
edidit H. Drury. M.A. Editio Sextn, cu- 
ravit H. J. Hodgson, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 



Rural Sports, §c. 



Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). 8vo. 42s. 

Notes on Bine Shooting. By Cap. 

tain Hbaton, Adjutant of the Third Man* 
Chester Rifle Volunteer Corps. Fcp. 2s. Gd. 



Col. Hawker's Instructions to 

Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author's Son. 
Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 

The Dead Shot,or Sportsman's Complete 
Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. Bj 
Marksman. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 5s. 
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The Ply -Fisher's Entomology. 
Ry Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- a 
cial Insect 6th Edition j with 20 coloured " 
Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

Hand-book of Angling : Teaching 

Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- fishing, Sal- 
mon-fishing; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching 
them. By Ephemera. Fcp. Woodcuts, 5s. 

The Cricket Field ; or, the History 
and the Science of the Game of Cricket By 
James Pycroft, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
4th Edition. Fcp. 5*. 

The Cricket Tutor; a Treatise exclusively 
Practical. By the same. 18mo. Is. 

Crioketana. By the same Author. With 7 
Portraits of Cricketers. Fcp. 5s. 

The Horse : with a Treatise on Draught. 
By William Youatt. New Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous 
Woodcuts, 10*. 6d 



The Dog. By the same Author, 
numerous Woodcuts, 6a. 



8vo. with 



The Horse's Foot, and how to keep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. 9th Edition, 
with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12s. 6<L 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 2s. 6d\ 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 
Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, 15s. 

Bemarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post 8vo. Is. 6dL 

On Drill and Manoeuvres of 

Cavalry, combined with Horse Artillery. 
By Major-Gen. Michael W. Smith, CJB. 
Commanding the Poonah Division of the 
Bombay Army. 8vo. 12*. 6cL 

The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By Stonehenge. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. Square crown 8vo. 16*. 

The Greyhound in 1864. By the same 
Author. With 24 Portraits of Greyhounds. 
Square crown 8vo. 21*. 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R'. Dobson, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 7*. 6A 



Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 



The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Travebs Twiss, D.C.L. Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30*. or separately, Part I. Peace, 
12*. Pabt IL War, 18*. 

A Nautical Dictionary, denning 

the Technical Language relative to the 
Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
and Steamers, &c. By Arthur Young. 
Second Edition ; with Plates and 150 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 18*. 



A Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M*Cul- 
loch. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 50s. 

The Study of Steam and the 

Marine Engine, for Young Sea Officers. By 
S. M. Saxby, R.N. Post 8vo. with 87 
Diagrams, 5*. 6rf. 

A Manual for Naval Cadets. By 

J. M'Neil Boyd, late Captain R.N. Third 
Edition ; with 240 Woodcuts, and 11 coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. 12*. 6U 



Works of Utility and General Information. 



Modern Cookery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipts. By Eliza Acton. Newly re- 
vised and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, 
and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7*. 6tt 



The Handbook of Dining ; or, Cor- 
pulency and Leanness scientifically con- 
sidered. By Brillat-Savarin, Author of 
< Physiologic da Goat.' Translated bj 
L. F. Simpson. Bevised Edition, with 
Additions. Fep, it. 6d 
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On Food and its Digestion ; an 

Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Bbintow, 
M.D. Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
Ac. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12* 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 
By Thomas G. Shaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 
31 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. 16a. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing ; 

with Formulae for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. 8vo. 10*. 6rf. 

Short Whist. By Major A. The 

Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an Essay 
on the Theory of the Modern Scientific 
Game by Prof. P. Fcp. 8*. 6U 



Whist, What to I*ead. 

Second Edition. 32mo. 1*. 



By Cam. 



Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society ; with a Glance at Bad 
Habits. Revised, with Additions, by a Lady 
of Bask. Fcp. 2s.6<f. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and 
Criminal. 20 th Edition, extended by the 
Author; including the Acts of the Sessions 
1863 and 1864. Fcp. 10s. 6rf. 



The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 

Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Southwood Smith, 
M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo. 15s. 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom. By 
T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 5a. 

The Maternal Management of Children 
in Health and Disease. By the same 
Author. Fcp, os. 

Notes on Hospitals. By Florence 

Nightingale. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18s. 

C. M. Willich's Popular Tables 

for Ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Benewal 
Fines, &c; the Public Funds; Annual 
Average Price and Interest on Consols from 
1731 to 1861 ; Chemical, Geographical, 
Astronomical, Trigonometrical Tables, &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 
at Three, Four, Four and a Half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand 
and from 1 to 365 Days. 12mo. 3«. 6tt 

Maunder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Beference : comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chro- 
nology, Law Dictionary, Synopsis of the 
Peerage, useful Tables, &c. Fcp. 10s. 



General and School Atlases. 



An Atlas of History and Geo- 
graphy, representing the Political State of 
the World at successive Epochs from the 
commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Time, in a Series of 16 coloured 
Maps. By J. S. Brewer, MA. Third 
Edition, revised, &c. by E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. Boyal 8vo. 15s. 

Bishop Butler's Atlas of Modern 

Geography, in a Series of 33 full -coloured 
Maps, accompanied by a complete Alpha- 
betical Index. New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Boyal 8vo. 10s. 6rf. 

Bishop Butler's Atlas of Ancient 

Geography, in a Series of 24 full-coloured 
Maps, accompanied by a complete Accen- 
tuated Index. New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Boyal 8vo. 12s. 



School Atlas of Physical, Poli- 
tical, and Commercial Geography, in 17 
full-coloured Maps, accompanied by de- 
scriptive Letterpress. By E. Hughes 
F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6A 

Middle-Class Atlas of General 

Geography, in a Series of 29 full-coloured 
Maps, containing tho most recent Terri- 
torial Changes and Discoveries. By Walter 
M'Leod, F.B.G.S. 4to.5s. 

Physical Atlas of Great Britain 

and Ireland; comprising 30 full-coloured 
Maps, with illustrative Letterpress, forming 
a concise Synopsis of British Physical Geo- 
graphy. By Walter M'Leod, F.B.G.S* 
Fcp. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
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Periodical Publications. 



The Edinburgh Review, or Cri- 
tical Journal, published Quarterly in Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October. 8vo. price 
Ga. each No. 

The Geological Magazine, or 

Monthly Journal of Geology, edited by 
Henry Woodward, F.G.S.; assisted by 
Prof, J. Morris, F.G.S. and R. Etheridge, 
F.R S.E. F.G.S. 8vo. price 1*. each No. 



Eraser's Magazine for Town and 

Country, published on the 1st of each 
Month. 8vo. price 2*. Gd. each No. 

The Alpine Journal : a Record of 
Mountain Adventure and Scientific Obser- 
vation. By Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by H. B. George, M.A. Published 
Quarterly, May 31, Aug. 31, Nov. 30, Feb. 
28. 8vo. price 1*. Cd. each No. 



Knowledge for the Young. 



The Stepping Stone to Knowledge: 

Containing upwards of Seven Hundred 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous 
Subjects, adapted to the capacity of Infant 
Minds. By a Mother. New Edition, 
enlarged and improved. 18mo. price U. 

The Stepping Stone to Geography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. 1*. 

The Stepping Stone to English History : 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the History of England. 1*. 

The Stepping Stone to Bible Know- 
ledge: Containing several Hundred Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Old and New 
Testaments. 18mo. 1*. 

The Stepping Stone to Biography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the Lives of Eminent Men and 
Women. 18mo. 1*. 

•Second Series of the Stepping 

Stone to Knowledge: containing upwards 
of Eight Hundred Questions and Answers 
on Miscellaneous Subjects not contained in 
the First Series. 18mo. 1*. 

The Stepping Stone to French Pronun- 
ciation and Conversation : Containing seve- 
ral Hundred Questions and Answers. By 
Mr. P. Sadler, 18mo. 1*. 

The Stepping Stone to English Gram- 
mar : containing several Hundred Questions 
and Answers on English Grammar. By 
Mr. P. Sadler. 18 mo. 1*. 

The Stepping Stone to Natural History : 
Vertebrate or Backboned Animals. 
Part I. Mammalia ; Part II. Birds, Rep- 
tiles, Fishes. 18mo. la. each Part. 



The Instructor; or, Progressive Les- 
sons in General Knowledge. Originally 
published under the Direction of the Com- 
mittee of General Literature and Education 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 7 vols. 18mo. freely illustrated 
with Woodcuts and Maps, price lis. 
I. Exercises,Tales,and Conversations 
on Familiar Subjects ; with Easy Les- 
sons from History. Revised and im- 
proved Edition. Price 2*. 
II. Lessons on Dwelling-Houses and 
the Materials used in Building Them ; 
on Articles of Furniture ; and on Food 
and Clothing. Revised and improved 
Edition. Price 2*. 

III. Lessons on the Universe ; on the 

Three Kingdoms of Nature, Ani- 
mal, Vegetable, and Mineral ; on the 
Structure, Senses, and Habits of Man ; 
and on the Preservation of Health. 
Revised and improved Edition. 2c. 

IV. Lessons on the Calendar and Al- 

manack; on the Twelve Months of the 
Year ; and on the appearances of Na- 
ture in the Four Seasons, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. Re- 
vised and improved Edition. Price 2#. 
V. Descriptive G eography with Popu- 
lar Statistics of the various Countries 
and Divisions of the Globe, their Peo- 
ple and Productions. Revised and 
improved Edition. With 6 Maps. 2*. 
VI. Elements of Ancient History, from 
the Formation of the First Great Mo- 
narchies to the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Revised and improved Edi- 
tion. Price 2s. 
VIX Elements of [Mediaeval and] Mo- 
dern History, from a.d. 406 to A.D. 
1862 : with brief Notices of European 
Colonies. Revised and improved Edi- 
tion. Price 2*. 



INDEX. 



Abbott on Sight and Touch 6 

Acton's Modern Cookery 18 

Ai kin's Select British Poets 17 

— Memoirs and Remains 3 

Alcock's Residence in Japan 15 

A lli Bs on Formation of Christianity 13 

Alpine Guide (The) 15 

Journal (The) 20 

A pjoh n's Manual of the Metalloids 8 

Arago's Biographies of Scientific Men .... 4 

— — Popular Astronomy 7 

'■ — Meteorological Essays' 7 

A rnold's Manual of English Literature. ... 5 

Arnott's Elements of Physics 8 

Arundines Cani! 17 

Atherstone Priory 16 

Atkinson's Papinian 4 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson .... 6 

A yre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge 13 

Babbaob's Life of a Philosopher 3 

Bacon's Essays, by Whately 4 

Life and Letters, by Spbdding. ... 3 

— ■ Works, by Ellis, Speddino, and 

Heath 4 

Bain on the Emotions and Will 6 

on the Senses and Intellect 6 

. on the Study of Character 6 

Bainbs's Explorations in S. W. Africa .... 15 

Ba ll's Guide to the Central Alps 15 

. Guide to the Western Alps 15 

Bayldon's Rents and Tillages 12 

Black's Treatise on Brewing 19 

Black ley and Fribdlander's German 

and English Dictionary 5 

Blaine's Rural Sports 17 

Blight's Week at the Land's End 16 

Bonk by's Alps of Dauphine* 15 

Bourn e's Catechism of the Steam Engine. . 12 

Handbook of Steam Engine .... 12 

Treatise on the Steam Engine. ... 11 

Bowdlbr's Family Shakspbarb 17 

Boyd's Manual for Naval Cadets 18 

Bra m ley-Moore's Six Sisters of the Valleys 16 
Brandb's Dictionary of Science, Literature, 

and Art 9 

Bray's (C.) Education of the Feelings 7 

. Philosophy of Necessity 7 

(Mrs.) British Empire 7 

Brewer's Atlas of History and Geography 19 

B ri kton on Food and Digestion 19 

Bristow's Glossary of Mineralogy 8 

Bro die's (Sir C. B.) Psychological Inquiries 7 

Works 10 

. Autobiography 10 

Browne's Ice Caves of France and Switzer- 
land 15 



Browne's Exposition 39 Articles 12 

Pentateuch 12 

Buckle's History of Civilization 2 

Bull's Hints to Mothers 19 

Maternal Management of Children. . 19 

Bunsbn's Aoalecta Ante-Nicama 13 

Ancient Egypt 2 

Hippolytus and bis Age 13 

Philosophy of Universal History 13 

Bunsen on Apocrypha 13 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, illustrated by 

Bennett 11 

Burke's Vicissitudes of Families 4 

Burton's Christiau Church 3 

Butler's Atlas of Ancient Geography .... 19 

• — Modern Geography 19 

Cabinet Lawyer 19 

Calvert's Wife's Manual 14 

Campaigner at Home 6 

Cats and Farli e's Moral Emblems 11 

Chorale Book for England 14 

Colenso (Bishop) on Pentateuch and Book 

of Joshua 13 

Columbus's Voyages 16 

Commonplace Philosopher in Town and 

Country 6 

Conington's Handbook of Chemical Ana- 
lysis 9 

Contanseau's Pocket French and English 

Dictionary 5 

Practical ditto & 

Conybbabe andHowsoN's Life and Epistles 

ofSt. Paul 12 

Cook's Voyages 16 

Copla n d's Dictionary of Practical Medicine 10 

Abridgment of ditto 10 

Cox's Tales of the Great Persian War 2 

- Tales from Greek Mythology 16 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes 16 

Talesof Thebes and A rgos 16 

Cresy's Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineering 11 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson 6 

Crowe's History of France. 2 

D'Aubigne's History of the Reformation in 

the time of Calvin 2 

Dead Shot (The), by Marksman 17 

De la Rive's Treatise on Electricity 8 

Delm a rd's Village Life in Switzerland. ... 15 

De la Prymb's Life of Christ 13 

De Tocqukville's Democracy in America 2 

Diaries of a Lady of Quality 8 

Dobson on the Ox 18 

Dove's Law of Storms 7 

Doyle's Chronicle of England t 
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Edinburgh Review (The) 20 i 

Ellice,aTale 16 | 

Ellicott's Broad and Narrow Way 13 | 

-^^-— Commentary on Ephesians .... 13 

Destiny of the Creatnre 13 

Lectures on Life of Christ 13 j 

Commentary on Galatians .... 13 ! 

Pastoral Epist. 13 ' 

Philippians.&c. 13 ! 

Thessalonians 1 3 

Essays and Reviews 13 . 

on Religion and Literature, edited by I 

Manning 13 I 

written in the Intervals of Business 6 

Fairbairn's Application of Cast and 

Wrought Iron to Building 11 

— — Information for Engineers .. 11 

Treatise on Mills & Mill work 11 

Ffoulkes's Christendom's Divisions 13 

First Friendship 16 

Fitz Rot's Weather Book 7 

Fowler's Collieries and Colliers 12 

Eraser's Magazine 20 

Fresh field's Alpine Byways 15 

Tour in the Grisons 15 

Friends in Council 6 

Froudb's History of England 1 

Garratt's Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct 8 

Gee's Sunday to Sunday 14 

Geological Magazine 8, 20 

Gilbert and Churchill's Dolomite Moun- 
tains 15 

Gilly's Shipw recks of the Navy 16 

Gobth b's Second F aust, by Anster 17 

Goodbye's Elements of Mechanism 11 

Gorlb's Questions on Browne's Exposition 

of the 39 Articles 12 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson 6 

Gray's Anatomy 10 

Green b's Corals and Sea Jellies 8 

Spon ges and Animalculae 8 

Grove on Correlation of Physical Forces .. 8 

G wilt's Encyclopaedia of Architecture .... 11 

Handbook of Angling, by Ephemera 18 

Har e on Election of Representatives 5 

Hartwio's Sea and its Living Wonders. ... 8 

Tropical World 8 

Hawker's Instructions to Young Sports- 
men 17 

Hbaton 's Notes on Rifle Shooting 17 

Hblps's Spanish Conquest in America .... 2 
Hbrschel's Essays from the Edinburgh and 

Quarterly Reviews 9 

■ Outlines of Astronomy 7 

Hewitt on the Diseases of Women 9 

Hinchlifp's South American Sketches.... 15 

Hints on Etiquette 19 

Hodgson's Time and Space 7 

Holland's Chapters on Mental Physiology 6 

— Essays on Scientific Subjects . . 9 

Medical Notes and Reflections 10 

Holmes's System of Surgery 10 

Hooker and Walkbr-Arnott's British 

Flora 9 

Horn b's Introduction to the Scriptures .... 13 



Horn b's Compendium of the Scriptures .. 13 

HosKYNs'sTalpa 12 

How we Spent the Summer 15 

Howitt's Australian Discovery 15 

History of the Supernatural .... 6 

Rural Life of England 1$ 

Visits to Remarkable Places .... 16 

Howson's Hulsean Lectures on St. Paul. ... 12 
Hughes's (E.) Atlas of Physical, Political, 

and Commercial Geography \9 

(W.) Geography of British "His- 
tory 7 

Manual of Geography 7 

Hulla h'sH istory of Modern Music 3 

Transition Musical Lectures 3 

Humphreys' Sentiments of Shakspeare. . . . 11 

Hunting Grounds of the Old World 15 

Hymns from Lyra Germanic a 14 

Inqelow's Poems 17 

Instructor (The) 20 

Jameson's Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
tyrs it 

• Legends of the Madonna 11 

Legends of the Monastic Orders 1 1 

Jameson and Eastlakb's History of Our 

Lord 11 

Jo h ns's Home Walk s and Holiday Rambles 8 

Johnson's Patentee's Manual 11 

Practical Draughtsman 11 

Johnston's Gazetteer, or Geographical Dic- 
tionary 7 

Jones's Christianity and Common Sense . . 7 

Kalisch's Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment 5 

Hebrew Grammar 5 

Kennedy's Hymnologia Christiana 14 

Kesteybn's Domestic Medicine 10 

Ki rby and Spbn ce's Entomology 9 

Knighton's Story of Elihu Jan 16 

Kublbr's Notes to Lyra Germanics 14 

Kubnen on Pentateuch and Joshua 13 

Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa 15 

Landon's (L. E. L.) Poetical Works. 17 

Late Laurels 16 

Latham's English Dictionary 5 

Lec ky's History of Rationalism 2 

Leisure Hours in Town 6> 

Lbwes's Biographical History of Ph ilosophy 2 

Lewis on the Astronomy of the Ancients . . 4 

• on the Credibility of Early Roman 

History 4 

Dialogue on Government 4 

— on Egyptological Method 4 

Essays on Administrations 4 

— — Fablesof Babrius 4 

on Foreign Jurisdiction 4 

« on Irish Disturbances 4 

on Observation and Reasoning in 

Politics. 4 

on Political Terms 4 

■ — on the Romance Languages 4 

Liddell andScoTT's Greek-English Lexicon , 5 

Abridged ditto 6 

Lindlby and Moore's Treasury of Botany. 9* 
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Longman's Lectures on the History of Eng- 
land 1 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture .... 12 

Cottage, Farm, 

and Villa Architecture 12 

• Gardening .... 12 

Plants 9 

■ Trees and Shrubs 9 

Lowndes's Engineer's Handbook 11 

Lyra Domestica 14 

Eucbaristica. 14 

— Gerraanica 11,14 

— Messianica 14 

— Mystica 14 

Sacra 14 

Macaulay's (Lord) Essays 2 

History of England 1 

Lays of Ancient Rome 17 

Miscellaneous Writings 6 

■ Speeches 5 

Speeches on Parliamentary 

Reform 5 

Macdouo all's Theory of War 12 

Marsh man's Life of Havelock 3 

McLeod's Middle-Class Atlas of General 

Geography 19 

. Physical Atlas of Great Britain 

and Ireland 19 

McCulloch 's Dictionary of Commerce. ... 18 

Geographical Dictionary .... 7 

Macfib's Vancouver Island 15 

Maquire's Life of Father Mathew 8 

Rome and its Rulers 8 

Malino's Indoor Gardener 9 

Massby's History of England 1 

Ma*si kgberd's History of the Reformation 8 

Maunobr's Biographical Treasury 4 

— - — Geographical Treasury 7 

— - — Historical Treasury 2 

Scientific and Literary Treasury J 9 

. Treasury of Knowledge 19 

— Treasury of Natural History . . 9 

Maury 's Physical Geography 7 

May's Constitutional History of England . . 1 

Melville's Digby Grand 16 

General Bounce 16 

Gladiators 16 

■ Good for Nothing 16 

Holmby House 16 

■ Interpreter 16 

— — Kate Coventry 16 

■ Queen's Maries 16 

Mendelssohn's Letters 3 

Menzibs' Windsor Great Park 12 

on Sewage 12 

Meri vale's (H.) Colonisation and Colonies 7 

Historical Studies 1 

. (C.) Fall of the Roman Republic 2 

— — — — — Romans under the Empire 2 
on Conversion of Roman 

Empire 2 

■ on Horse's Foot 18 

. on Horse Shoeing 18 

en Horses' Teeth 18 

• onStables 18 

Mill on Liberty 4 

on Representative Government 4 

on Utilitarianism 4 



M i ll's Dissertations and Discussions 4 

Political Economy 4 

■ — System of Logic 4 

Hamilton's Philosophy 4 

M i ller's Elements of Chemistry 9 

Monsell's Spiritual Songs 14 

Beatitudes 14 

Montagu's Experiments in Church and 

State it 

Montgomery on the Signs and Symptoms 

of Pregnancy 9 

Moore's Irish Melodies ". 17 

LallaRookh ..., 17 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspon- 
dence 8 

Poetical Works 17 

M o be ll's Elements of Psychology 6 

Mental Philosophy 6 

Morning Clouds 14 

Morton's Prince Consort's Farms 12 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History 18 

Muller's (Max) Lectures on the Science of 

Language 5 

— — (K. O.) Literature of Ancient 

Greece 2 

Murchison on Continued Fevers 10 

Mure's Language and Literature of Greece 2 

New Testament illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings from the Old Masters 10 

Newman's History of his Religious Opinions 8 

Nightingale's Notes on Hospitals 19 



Odling's Course of Practical Chemistry. ... 9 

Manual of Chemistry 9 

Ormsby's Rambles in Algeria and Tunis . . 15 
Owen's Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Vertebrate Animals 8 

Oxenh am on Atonement 14 

Packe's Guide to the Pyrenees 15 

Pa get's Lectures on Surgical Pathology .. 10 

Camp and Cantonment 15 

Pe r e i ra's Elements of Materia Medica .... 10 

Manual of Materia Medica. 10 

Perkins's Tuscan Sculpture 11 

Ph illi ps's Guide to Geology 8 

Introduction to Mineralogy. ... 8 

Piesse's Art of Perfumery 12 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical 

Magic 12 

Laboratory of Chemical Wonders 12 

Playtime with the Poets 17 

Practical Mechanic's Journal 11 

Prescott's Scripture Difficulties 13 

Proctor's Saturn 7 

Pycropt's Course of English Reading .... 5 

* Cricket Field 18 

— Cricket Tutor 18 

■ ■■ _ Cricketana 18 

Read b's Poetical Works 17 

Recreations of a Country Parson, Second 

Series 6 

Reilly's Mapof Mont Blanc • 15 

Riddle's Diamond Latin-English Dictionary 5 

First Sundays at Church 14 

Ri verb's Rose Amateur's Guide 9 
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Rogers's Correspondence of Greyson 6 

Eclipse of Faith '. « 

Defence of ditto 6 

— Essays from the Edinburgh Review 6 

Fnlleriana 6 

Boost's Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases 5 

Ronalds's Fly- Fisher's Entomology 18 

Kowtow's Debater 5 

Russell on Government and Constitution . 1 

Saxby's Study of Steam 18 

Weather System 7 

Scott's Handbook of Volumetrical Analysis 9 

Scropb on Volcanos 8 

Senior's Biographical Sketches 4 

Historical and Philosophical 

Essays 3 

Essays on Fiction 16 # 

Sewkll's Amy Herbert 16 

Ancient History 2 

CleveHall 16 

Earl's Daughter 16 

— — Experience of Life 16 

■ -Gertrude 16 

-Glimpse of the World 16 

History of the Early Church 3 

■ Ivors 16 

Katharine Ash ton 16 

— Laneton Parsonage 16 

Margaret Percival 16 

Night Lessons from Scripture. ... 14 

Passing Thoughts on Religion 14 

Preparation for Communion 14 

— Readings for Confirmation 14 

Readings for Lent 14 

Self -Examination before Confir- 
mation . 14 

Stories and Tales ." 16 

Thoughts for the Holy Week 14 

Ursula 16 

Shaw's Work on Wine 19 

Sheddbn's Elements of Logic 5 

ShortWhist 19 

Short's Church History S 

Sikvekino's (Amelia) Life, by Wink- 
worth 3 

Simpson's Handbook of Dining 18 

Smith's (South wood) Philosophy of Health 19 

(J.) Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 

Paul 13 

(G .) Wesleyan Methodism 3 

(S y dney) Memoir and Letters .... 4 

— — Miscellaneous Works .. 

Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy 6 

Wit and Wisdom 6 

Smith on Cavalry Drill and Manoeuvres. ... 18 

Southey's (Doctor) 5 

Poetical Works 17 

Spohr's Autobiography 3 

Spring and Autumn 14 

St a n ley's History of British Birds 8 

Stkbbing's Analysis of Mill's Logic 5 

Stephenson's (R.) Life by Jeaffrbsox 

and Pole 3 

Stephen's Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy 4 



Stephen's Lectures on the History of 

France 9 

Stepping Stone to Knowledge, &c 99 

Stirling's Secret of Hegel 6 

Stonehenoe on the Dog 18 

on the Greyhound 18 

Ta sso's Jerusalem, by Jam es 17 

Taylor's (Jeremy) Works, edited by Eden 14 

Ten nbnt's Ceylon 8 

— — Natural History of Ceylon .... 8 

Thirlwall's History of Greece 2 

Thomson's (Archbishop) Laws of Thought 4 

(J.) Tables of Interest 19 

— — — Conspectus, by Birkbit 15 

Todd's Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physio- 

logy 10 

and Bowman's Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man 10 

Trollo pe's B arch ester Towers 16 

Warden 16 

Tw i ss's Law of Nations 13 

Tyndall's Lectures on Heat 8 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 

Mines 11 

Vin der Hoevbn's Handbook of Zoology 8 
Vaughan's (B.) Revolutions in English 

History 1 

(R. A.) Hours with the Mystics 7 

Villari's Savonarola 3 

Watson's Principles and Practice of Physic 10 

Watts's Dictionary of Ch em is try 9 

Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Tele- 

scopes 7 

Webster & Wilkinson's Greek Testament 13 

Weld's Last Winter in Rome 15 

Wellington's Life, by Brialmont and 

Gleig 3 

— — — — by Glbig 3 

West on the Diseases of Infancy and Child- 
hood 9 

Wh ately's English Synonymes 4 

Logic 4 

' ' Remains 4 

Rhetoric 4 

' Sermons 14 

Paley 's Moral Pbylosophy .... 14 

Wh swell's History of the Inductive Sci- 
ences 2 

Whist, what to lead, by Cam 19 

White and Riddle's Latin-English Dic- 
tionary 5 

Wilbbrforce (W.) Recollections of, by 

Harford 3 

Williams's Superstitions of Witchcraft .. 6 

Willich's Popular Tables 19 

Wilson's Bryologia Britannica 9 

Wood's Homes without Hands 8 

Woodward's Historical and Chronological 

Encyclopaedia 2 

Yonge's English-Greek Lexicon 5 

Abridged ditto 5 

Young's Nautical Dictionary 18 

Youatt on the Dog 13 

on the Horse ' 18 
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